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Our Number 7 Builder 

The Brick You Require 

For that Foundation 
Chimney or Walk 
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WESTERN CLAY CO. 


508 Beck Building, Portland, Oregon 
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enables you to devote your entire energies to the proper execu- 
tion of your work. Try it. 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE OFFICE” 


COMMERCIAL STATIONERY, OFFICE FURNITURE, PRINTING 





KILH A STATIONERY & PRINTING CO. 









W. P. FULLER 
& COMPANY 


TWELFTH AND DAVIS STREETS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 














HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Polished Plate Glass 
American Sheet Glass 





AND ALL KINDS OF 


Fancy and Figured Glass 


WE HAVE A SPECIAL 
ART GLASS DEPARTMENT 



















IF YOU WANT 

WHAT YOU WANT 
WHEN YOU WANT IT 
THEN TRY KILHAM’S — 
AND YOU'LL GET IT 


ye UICK AND ABSOLUTELY DEPENDABLE 
service, combined with superior quality supplies 
and instruments, means a saving of time, money 
and temper to you. 


Your mind, freed from petty annoyances, 


ENGRAVING AND BOOKBINDING 
Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies 
























MASONIC 
TEMPLE 


SALEM, OREGON 


Ellis F. Lawrence 


ARCHITECT 


FACED WITH COLONIAL MOTTLED 
BROWN BRICK 


FURNISHED BY 


Pacific Face Brick Co. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


THE ONLY GRAND PRIZE 


At the ALASKA-YUKON EXPOSITION was Awarded to the Tested, Time-Tried and Reliable 
WICKES REFRIGERATORS #¥ricecrgs 


Oak and Tile Exterior Standard Sizes Always in Stock 
Food Compartment Lined with /a/___ for Immediate Delivery 


‘nee Other Sizes Made to Order 
In Use in many of the Best Apart- 


Economy in Ice ) 
Perfect Circulation ment Houses, Clubs, Hotels, Res- 
taurants, Public Institutions, 


The Great Sanitary Refrigerator Hospitals and Homes in the 
United States. 









































Wickes Refrigerators compare favorably in every 
point specified in article which appeared in the 
Pacific Coast Architect, November, 1911 







Call, Phone or Write for High Art Catalog 


FROM MANUFACTURER TO USER, THEREBY SAVING MIDDLEMAN’S PROFIT 
WICKES REFRIGERATORS ARE GUARANTEED BY 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 


PORTLAND, SEATTLE AND SPOKANE BRANCHES 





Tenino Cut Stone 


FROM PLAIN TO MOST ELABORATE DESIGNS 


FIRE-PLACES, SAWED SLABS 
RUBBLE 


‘*Good Workmanship -- Prompt Delivery’’ 
Our Slogan 


WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, PORTLAND, ORE, 
ALL TENINO STONE 
T. J. Jones, Architect 

Many times has the superiority of TENINO STONE been proven in 
notable structures. Our complete electrical equipment enables 
us to meet the large and increasing demand for its use in SCHOOLS, 
CHURCHES, BANKS, FEDERAL BUILDINGS, RESIDENCES and 
BUSINESS BLOCKS promptly and with perfect satisfaction. 

TENINO STONE isa native product, pleasing in color. very dura- 
ble, thoroughly fireproof and costs less. 

Catalogues, estimate and information furnished on request. 


Tenino Stone Company 
Tenino, Wash. 


Quarry, Cutting Plant and General Office, Tenino, Phone 101 
Portland Office, Main 1406 Seattle Office, East 1529 
Vancouver, B. C. Office, Seymour 4631 


Grand Stairway 
and Balustrade 
Lipman - Wolfe & 
Co. Building 
Portland, Ore. 


DOYLE, PATTERSON 


& BEACH 


Architects 


PRODUCED BY 


GO EAST THROUGH 


CALIFORNIA 


AND SEE THE 


“PacificCoast First” 


‘“*The Road of a Thousand Wonders’’ 


The Tourist going East will miss a rare treat if he 
fails to visit California, which is now at its best. 


ROUND TRIP TICKETS 


Reading through California enables you to visit San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and the hundred and one delightful resorts and attractions of 
that State. 

Call on our City Ticket Agent, 80 Sixth Street, Corner of Oak, and 
let him outline your trip, give you train schedules, fares and interesting 
illustrated literature, or address 


JOHN M. SCOTT, General Passenger Agent, PORTLAND, OREGON 





Spokane Ornamental Iron & Wire Works 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


Manufacturers of Bronze Memorial Tablets, Signs, Bank Grilles and Entrances 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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May 28 to September 30 


YOU CAN GET 


Low Fare Round Trip Tickets 


From all O-W. R. & N. STATIONS 


TO 


Principal Cities in the East 


VIA 











Final Return 


insta inate iabininatieetionie 
i ass site shennan 
PHILADELPHIA 
ST. PAUL 





ON 
Sali ai ketene ict latent A i lal 60.00 MINNEAPOLIS __... ___ - 
Equally low Round Trip Fares to practically all other points East 


Let Us Help Outline Your Trip Gen’! Passenger Department O-W. R. & N., Portland, Ore. 



























Architectural 
EXHIBIT 
Notice 


N JUNE the Architectural League of the Pacific 
Coast will hold its annual session in Portland. 
Complete exhibits in detail will require con- 

siderable space. Why not have photographic repro- 
ductions made of your plans and exhibits? This 
will add greatly to your space allowance and permit 
greater latitude as to details. The Angelus Com- 
mercial Studio invites the League to avail themselves 
of the services of this studio assuring the members 
that any commission intrusted to us will receive the 
attention this important occasion requires. 






IHE Architectural League of 
ithe Pacific Coast and the 





in Portland, June 2nd to 14th, 1913. 


The Exhibition will be of the same scope 
and size as the last Exhibition held in 
Portland in 1910. Drawings and exhibits 
will be accepted from all coast cities and 
as far east as possible. 


PORTLAND 
ARCHITECTURAL 
CLUB 


H. GOODWIN BECKWITH 
Treasurer and Manager 


CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS OF THE LEAGUE 
24716 Stark STREET, PORTLAND, OREGON 





Angelus Commercial Photo. Co. 
602 Goodnough Bldg. 


Phone Main 2014 PORTLAND, OREGON 
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UNANDER & JAKWAY 


Successors to MOORE & COMPANY 
ALDER AT ELEVENTH ST. 


Interior Decorators and Dealers in Draperies, Wall Hangings, 
Upholstery Fabrics, Floor Coverings, Furniture, Sheffield Plate, 
Paintings, Prints, Antiques, Plastic Reproductions, China, 
Crystal. 





Sole Agents for Rookwood, Tece, Ruskin and 
Royal Copenhagen Potteries 


Decorative Treatments, Sketches and Estimates Submitted 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


This space is clean and wiil be 
kept clean by 





My] STATIONARY 

SES SYSTEM OF 

AIR (VACUUM) 
CLEANING 


Thirteen sizes and 264 styles 
to meet your every require- 
ment in 


8 
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Residences 

Office Buildings 
Stores 

Apartment Houses 
Schools 

Hospitals 
Churches 

Hotels 


No building too large or too small 
)} for a Tuec. Write or phone for 
=| reasons why the Tuec has captured 
the country. 


TUEC COMPANY OF OREGON 


408 LUMBERMENS BUILDING PORTLAND, OREGON 
Marshall 1916 Oregon Distributors for the United Electric Co. of Canton, Ohio 








SHADOW 
Ko-Na 


Our 





DECORATIVE 





DRAPERIES DEPARTMENT 





IS 









AEROCHROME 
AT YOUR 


CRETONNES 





SERVICE 








BERGER BROS. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, JAPANESE 
AND EXCLUSIVE AMERICAN 
WALL PAPERS 

















JOURNAL BUILDING 
18 SEVENTH STREET 









MAIN 5389 A-4277 


MADE ON THE RE-ENFORCED CONCRETE PRINCIPLE 


J. NELSON 


For seven years foreman of the Portland 
Cement Laundry Tray Co. 


MANUFACTURER OF THE 


J. N. ANCHOR BRAND, RE- 
ENFORCED LAUNDRY TRAYS 


Guaranteed not to crack or scale 


Factory, 289 Union Avenue. 


Crane Co. The Gauld Co. 
Peerless Pacific Co. 


For sale by 
M. L. Kline 
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te COAST PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc., Publishers 


: J. FLYNN, President and Manager 





RALPH I. THOMPSON, Sec. and Treas. 





PUBLISHED ON THE TWENTIETH OF EACH MONTH AT 803 LEWIS BLDG., PORTLAND, OREGON 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, 422 CHRONICLE BLDG. PHONE DOUGLAS 3424 


Subscription in the United States and possessions 
$5.00 a Year. Foreign and Canadian $6.00 a Year 
Single copies, each 50 cents 


Entered as Second-class matter at the Post-office at Portland, Oregon 





Changes in, or copy for new advertisements must reach the office of publication not later than 
the Twentieth of the month preceding issue. 





The Editor will be pleased to consider contributions of interest to the readers of this publica- 
tion. When payment for same is desired this fact should be stated. Self addressed envelopes 
must accompany all such contributions. 


ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION 


TELEPHONE MARSHALL 236 








Current Comment 


The building record of all Pacific Coast cities is most 
encouraging. 
RRR 


The paving district yearly grows greater. Coast cities 
cannot cease their growth. 


Rene 


April’s lumber shipments, export and coastwise, out of 
Portland smashed all previous records. 


eRe 


If not impertinent to inquire, the public would like to 
know when construction on the new auditorium is to begin. 


ener 


If clean cinders be used in concrete as it is made it will 
have a surface that will hold a nail almost as solidly as 
wood. 

RnerRre 


In Belgium a unique use is put to concrete in gardens. 
The concrete is formed into artificial mushrooms and used 
for garden seats. 

ere 


A composition of sawdust and magnesium chloride makes 
a satisfactory artificial wood, adaptable to flooring and gen- 
eral interior woodwork. 


ene 


A Texas contractor has built a knock-down concrete 
bungalow, each piece of which is tongued and grooved so 
that all may be easily put together. 


RnR eR 


If Portland expects to “get into the game” it is high 
time actual construction work should begin on the new pub- 
lic dock system. The start is to be made in June. 





NuMBER 2 


There is a five-story office building at Galveston, Texas, 
constructed of unique material. This is a composition of 
one part cement, two parts sand and four parts oyster shell. 


nme 
Poles of hollow reinforced concrete, weighing 1,600 
pounds, 45 feet in length, are employed in Oklahoma City 
by the electric power company. By their use overhead 
Wires are readily connected with the underground system. 


Rm e 


To repair cracks in the stone foundations of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, London, liquefied cement is “shot” through a 
hose and nozzle by compressed air. The cement is forced 
into the cracks and in hardening binds the fragments to- 
gether, thus “healing” the stone. 


Rene 


Fourth International Congress on 
School Hygiene 


August 25-30, 1913, the Fourth International Congress 
on School Hygiene will be held at Buffalo, N. Y. It will 
be under the patronage of President Woodrow Wilson. 
There will be scientific exhibits on the subject and com- 
mercial exhibits of educational value. The importance of 
this gathering cannot be overestimated. As advance in- 
formation truly says: “The man of tomorrow depends 
upon the child of today, and the child of today, roughly 


speaking, spends half his waking hours under the influence 
of school conditions.” 


ZR se 


Receives Beautiful Lamp 


The Portland Architectural Club is the recipient of an 
especially beautiful library lamp which will shed its cheer- 
ful rays about club headquarters. It is of bronze, artistic 
in design, and is surmounted with a shade of art glass cov- 
ering the quadruple cluster of incandescent globes below. 
The base of the lamp bears a silver plate upon which is in- 
scribed the legend: 


* Kk *K * 


* 


“ 


Presented by 
SPOKANE ORNAMENTAL 
IRON AND WIRE WORKS. 


* * * * * * 


* * & 


This handsome lamp was made by the Spokane institu- 
tion and is deeply appreciated by the members of the Port- 
land Architectural Club. 
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Washington State Chapter, A. I. A. 


HE regular meeting of the Washington State Chapter, 

i A. I. A., was held at the College Club, Wednesday 

evening, April 2, with fifteen members present, Pres- 
ident Willcox presiding. It was an unusual pleasure to 
have a Spokane member in attendance in the person of Mr. 
Held, and the presence of Mr. Boone, the oldest member 
of the Chapter, was greatly appreciated. 

Owing to the pressure of business, it was much to be 
regretted that the special feature of the evening, “Remin- 
iscences,”” was obliged to be deferred until another meeting, 
when many interesting bits of architectural anecdote and 
history are expected to be forthcoming. 


It was decided to be impossible to accept the invitation 
of the National Conference on City Planning to send a 
delegate to the annual meeting in Chicago during the 
month of May, owing to the distance of the conference 
from this city. 

A letter from Glenn Brown, secretary of the Institute, 
was read acknowledging the admission of Messrs. James 
C. Teague, D. R. Huntington and Albert Held to member- 
ship in the Institute. 

The application of Mr. Bohne for membership in the 
Chapter was received. Mr. Bohne having left the Louis- 
ville Chapter in good standing, and being already a mem- 
ber of the Institute, was admitted to membership in the 
Chapter by a unanimous vote. 

The Legislative Committee, through its chairman, Mr. 
Everett, reported that the bill creating the office of State 
Architect had failed to pass the legislature, and his com- 
mittee had not found it necessary to act. Mr. Blackwell 
reported an interview with the Governor in which he had 
urged upon the Governor the view of the Chapter. that 
the duties of a state architect, should one be appointed, 
should be to take charge of the alterations and additions 
to existing institutions and buildings belonging to the 
state, but that large and monumental buildings should be 
left to competition among architects of the state. 

Upon the report of Mr. C. F. Gould, chairman of the 
Exhibition Committee, it was decided to procure if possible 
a portion of the coming San Francisco Exhibition in con- 
junction with the Portland Chapter for exhibition in Seat- 
tle. It was the sense of the meeting that not sufficient new 
material was available for a local spring exhibition, but 
members were urged to prepare drawings for use later in 
the year. It was also decided to investigate the possibility 
of procuring the exhibit sent out by the Town Planning 
Conference of London. . 

Mr. Willcox called attention to the new journal of the 
Institute and urged the members to subscribe, and several 
members expressed themselves favorably in its behalf. 

The first report of the Public Information Committee 
was read, being a digest of national and local news of im- 
portance, the latter the result of an experimental subscrip- 
tion to a press clipping bureau covering the Pacific North- 
west. This feature of the Chapter meetings is likely to be- 
come permanent, if the reports prove sufficiently inter- 
esting. 

Mr. Myers, chairman Architectural League of Pacific 
Coast Committee, reported the Annual Meeting of the 
League in Portland in June and urged as many members 
as could to attend. . : 

Mr. Cote, chairman of Committee on Charges, presented 
the report of his committee for action, which was taken up 
section by section and discussed at length. Final action 
Was postponed until a later meeting. 

Meeting adjourned at 10:30 P. M. 


San Francisco’s $15,000,000 Civic 
Center 


Work is forging ahead in the gigantic undertaking of 
San Francisco’s Civic Center. Early in April the improve- 
ment was begun, when Mayor Rolph, in the time-honored 
way, and in the presence of several thousand citizens, turned 
the first spadeful of earth that marks the excavation for 
the new City Hall. The Civic Center entails expenditure 
of approximately $15,000,000 and the giving to San Fran- 


cisco of a. group of monumental buildings second to none 
in the world. 


The City Hall is to cost $3,000,000 and is to be the first 
of a series of buildings that marks an epoch in the history 
of a greater San Francisco. 


Following close upon the City Hall will come the $1,000,- 
000 Auditorium, the contract for the excavation of which 
is to be let within two weeks. In addition to these build- 
ings, are to come the $1,000,000 opera house, the plans for 
which are complete; the new $1,000,000 library and a $1,- 
000,000 state building, the funds for which have just been 
voted by the legislature. 


From now on work is to be rushed as far as possible in 
the hope that a large part of the Civic Center will be a 
reality before the Exposition in 1915. 

In his speech, Mayor Rolph said that it had taken 28 
years to build the former City Hall, and that, while it had 
been planned at a cost of $1,500,000, it cost $5,700,000. 
Both the delay and the extra expense, he declared, would 
not be tolerated in the building of the present structure. 


In reciting the history of the Civic Center, the Mayor 
said that the site of the old City Hall was formerly Yerba 
Buena Cemetery. It was presented to the city by the state, 
which held title to the land. The property was auctioned 
off in old Platt’s Hall and brought $950,000. Upon this 
land, after the cemetery had been removed, was built the 
City Hall, and. that land will now form the plaza for the 
Civic Center. 

Apropos of the moving of the Civic Center there is an 
interesting story that has to do with the moving of the 
High School of Commerce building from the Civic Center 
site. It is something of an undertaking, since it is a brick 
structure, and the largest area space ever moved in this 
fashion. It will cost $151,000 to get the building to a new 
site. 

At present the building stands upon a temporary founda- 
tion of massive beams, and the 400 jack screws, each capa- 
ble of lifting 50 tons, are being set in place. Within 30 
days the moving operation will begin, and it is estimated 
that two months will be consumed in the journey of two 
blocks. 

To move this large building intact from its present loca- 
tion at Larkin and Grove streets will be a feat of engincer- 
ing unprecedented. The building weighs 8000 tons and 
covers a space 120 by 140 feet in area. The slightest mis- 
calculation of strain in lifting the structure and placing it 
upon the steel rollers along which it will be pulled by three 
engines probably would result in serious, if not irreparable 
damage to the schoolhouse. 

Among the materials to be used will be 2,000 steel rol- 
lers, each two feet in length, 20,000 oak wedges, 100,000 
cedar wedges, 1,000,000 feet of lumber, 150 tons of steel 
and five miles of steel cable. Although the cost of moving 
will be $151,000, it would cost $300,000 to construct a new 
building. In case of accident the engineering firm that 
received’ the contract is pledged to build a new school. 
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British Columbia’s Forestry Building 


Plans were recently filed at Vancouver, B. C., by the 
Vancouver Exhibition Association with the Civic Building 
Department for a most unique structure. It is proposed 
to erect a Forestry building, into which only timber grown 
in British Columbia will enter as material, in Hastings 
Park. In design it will be rustic; huge logs, four feet in 
diameter, will serve as pillars. The gallery and second 
floor will also be supported by logs, 14 inches in diameter. 
It will be a valuable object lesson. 

Portland afforded the first example of the kind in its 
Forestry building erected at the time of the Lewis and 
Clarke Exposition, and Seattle followed suit with a similar 
structure at the A. Y. P. Exposition. 


eRe 


State Bureau of Mines and Geology 


The recent legislature of Oregon authorized the estab- 
lishment of a state bureau of mines and geology. The Pa- 
ciric Coast ARCHITECT approves of the measure and of 
the practical men appointed to look after the several de- 
partments of the work. It is especially interested in that 
department devoted to the development of those crude ma- 
terials found in great quantities all over Oregon which en- 
ter so largely into the construction of buildings. T. 5S. 
Mann, president of the Oregon Manufacturers Association 
and manager of the Pacific Stoneware Company, of Port- 
land, is in charge of the department of ceramics. It is an 
encouraging sign to note that immediate attention will be 
given to this department. Mr. Mann states that nearly all 
the building material now used in Portland and other parts 
of the state can be produced in Oregon. Cement, brick, 
terra cotta, etc., can readily be manufactured here from na- 
tive deposits. He says that it is a great economic waste 
to ship Oregon clay elsewhere to be manufactured into terra 
cotta and then shipped back to the state. There are un- 
doubtedly great opportunities still awaiting enterprising 
men in the matter of local manufacture of brick, tile, terra 
cotta and other things of which clay is the basis. Then 
again unlimited possibilities lie along the line of building 
stone, of which a great variety exists in Oregon. 

Along these same lines we would like to see the clay and 
stone interests of all the Pacific Coast states similarly de- 
veloped. In Washington this development has been much 


greater than in Oregon, and the products are widely known 
for their excellence. 


RpRre 


New York’s $10,000,000 Court House 


A most remarkable structure will be the new court house 
to be erected in New York at a cost of $10,000,000. The 
plans were prepared by Guy Lowell, a young architect, who 
will be paid $600,000 for his design. The structure in real- 
ity comprises two separate circular buildings, one to be 
placed within the other. The outer building is modeled 
along the lines of the Coliseum at Rome, with a diameter of 
500 feet and a height of five stories, equal to 200 feet. The 
inner building will be 275 feet in diameter and be eight 
stories high. This palatial temple of justice will occupy 
four city blocks and will doubtless be the most impressive 
building of its kind in America. 


Simplicity the True Note 


“T would rather have my home comfortable and con- 
venient inside than beautiful outside.” That sentiment, 
expressed with a thousand variations, implies more elo- 
quently than argument the gap which too often exists in 
this country between beauty and utility, particularly in 
domestic architecture. The gap is unfortunate and it is 
unnecessary. 

It is a far cry from the cottage to the college dormitory 
or from the city house, built upon a narrow lot and walled 
against other houses on either side, to the manor house on 
its broad acres. Yet no matter what the site or class of 
dwelling the attempt should be made to embody that spirit 
of domesticity without which the mansion is magnificently 
mournful and the cottage like anything but a home. This 
attempt is surely the duty of all those who are striving to 
raise the standard of our native domestic architecture, of 
all who would prove that the sacrifice of exterior attract- 
iveness and fitness to interior convenience is quite needless 
and unwarranted, writes H, T. Lindeberg in “House Beau- 
tiful.” It is an axiom of architecture that a building 
should rationally express the purpose for which it was de- 
signed, that a church should not look like a theater nor a 
library like a railroad station. The well-designed house 
should be significant of, and adapted to the habits and life 
of its occupants and should obviously express a purpose. 

The design of a proper dwelling is based upon struct- 
ural integrity and honesty of expression; on right pro- 
portion and simplicity of outline. It follows no whimsical 
fashion; it apes no popular style. It is neither fantastic 
in outline nor frivolous in detail. It pretends to be noth- 
ing but what it is, and it therefore contains no qualities 
which detract from simple dignity. 

Build simply, whether a cottage or a castle. That is 
one of the fundamental laws of domestic architecture. 
This law applies especially to the architecture of country 
houses. A large living room is obviously more acceptable 
to the average family than the same space cut up into a 
“parlor” and “reception room,” and a porte cochere is 
generally demanded for its name rather than necessitv. To 
avoid pretence, to ignore shams, to prune and cut the su- 
perfluous, these are the rules to follow in designing houses 
of real character. 


eR ® 
Building Situation 


The review of building conditions on the Pacific Coast 
reveals some very interesting figures. The totals for the 
first three months show: 

Portland, $2,703,345 ; Seattle, $2,798,185 ; Spokane, $232,- 
713; Tacoma, $399,854; Vancouver, B. C., $4,076,363. 

The March figures were: Los Angeles, $3,034,213, in- 
crease 79.8 per cent; San Francisco, $1,599,967, decrease 
38.3 per cent; Boise, Idaho, $70,580, increase 70.7 per cent; 
Oakland, Cal., $913,027, increase 20.8 per cent; Pasadena, 
Cal., $175,622, increase 4.7 per cent; Portland, $886,760, de- 
crease 50.2 per cent; San Diego, Cal., $492,031, decrease 
8.3 per cent; San Jose, Cal., $63,132, increase 11.8 per cent; 
Seattle, $768,850, decrease 9.4 per cent; Spokane, $159,520, 
decrease 37.4 per cent; Stockton, Cal., $83,630, increase 29.2 
per cent ; Tacoma, $123,423, decrease 45.3 per cent. 

The totals for the first quarter of a number of smaller 
cities and towns show the following: 

Edmonton, Alberta, $1,238,978 ; Eugene, Ore., $127,914; 
Olympia, Wash., $17,610; Salem, Ore., $88,475; Victoria, 
B. C., $1,340,005. At New Westminster, B. C., the March 
figures were $79,180. 
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Portland Parks, Present and Prospective 


Where Portland has but 653 acres of park properties, 
Spokane has 950 acres, Seattle 1,000 acres and Los Angeles 
3,892 acres. The proportion, per capita, gives Portland 
one acre for every 400 persons, Spokane 110 to the acre 
and Seattle 223 to the acre. There are 26 parks in Port- 
land, Washington Park of 193 acres being the largest. 
Should the proposed measure for the issuance of $2,000,000 
in park bonds carry at the June election, a portion of the 
amount will be applied to the purchase of 630 acres addi- 
tional of park lands. It is proposed to expend $1,577,000 
in all for the purpose, while $423,000 is to be set aside 
for park buildings and improvements. Then Portland will 
stand ahead of any other Northwestern city in park acre- 
age. Among the tracts it is proposed to purchase are the 
following: One tract containing an aggregate of 200 acres 
and costing $845,000; six tracts of land south of East 
Stark street containing 325 acres for $624,000; 90 acres 
for Parkway ‘extension, costing $70,000, and 14 acres for 
extensions on existing properties at a cost of $38,000. 

Portland’s parks at present comprise: Macleay, 130 
acres; Washington, 193 acres; Governor’s Park, 6 acres; 
North Parkway, 24 acres; South Parkway, 5 acres; Chap- 
man and Lownsdale, 1.8 acres; Terwilliger Park, 5 acres ; 
Terwilliger Parkway, 75 acres; Fulton Park, 30 acres; Sell- 
wood Park, 15 acres; Kenilworth Park, 9 acres; Brooklyn 
playground, 1 acre; Ladd Circles, 1 acre; Maple Square, 
42 acre; Cypress Square, .42 acre; Orange Square, .42 
acre, and Mulberry Square, .42 acre; Mount Tabor Park, 
176 acres; Laurelhurst Park, 30 acres; Holladay Park, 5 
acres; Lincoln Park, 2 acres; Peninsula Park, 17 acres ; 
Patton Avenue Square, 1.3 acres; Gaumais Square, 1.65 
acres, and Columbia Park, 30 acres. 

During 1912 a number of improvements were made in the 
various parks, but none of these was extensive. Wired 
glass replaced the temporary skylight in the Forestry build- 
ing, and an attempt to adjust the street boundary lines of 
the grounds resulted in a failure. Very little was done 
on Macleay Park, but one of the great needs is the acquisi- 
tion of more land to permit of convenient access to the park 
up the gulch. In Washington Park various walks were 
widened for convenience, and the drives treated to a sur- 
face application of heavy asphaltic base, California oil, and 
minor repairs made. Among the needs of this property 
are wider drives, connection with street system west of the 
park, extension of the drive to the south boundary, and 
thence by a southerly route connecting with the proposed 
parkway extension, more modern comfort facilities, better 
lighting, more refectory facilities and extension and grad- 
ing of the children’s playgrounds south and west. 

In North Parkway two blocks were inclosed by a sub- 
stantial iron picket fence, all trees were pruned and plans 
for fitting up the northernmost block for tennis courts were 
made. At South Parkway a new bandstand was constructed 
between Jefferson and Columbia streets. The drives in 
Terwilliger Parkway were shaped up and given an appli- 
cation of crude oil, and several studies of a plan for the 
Marquam Gulch playground have been submitted. 

At Kenilworth Park the southern half of the upper area 
was brought to finished grade and seeded, walks were sub- 
graded and plantations installed on the southern and west- 
ern borders. A comfort station serving both levels was 
built. There is yet much work to do in grading, fencing, 
lighting and construction of walks, fountains and wading 
pools. Children’s apparatus and shelter also are necessary. 


Concrete walks are necessary to bring Ladd Circle to a 
state of completion. It is also proposed that a system of 
ornamental lighting be established in the park. In Holladay 
Park a bandstand of more spacious proportions and better 
design was constructed to replace the older one, which had 
become dilapidated and in need of repairs. In Lincoln Park 
iron fencing has been erected, play apparatus put in place 
and the borders planted with trees and shrubs. 

The improvement in none of the parks amounted to much 
in a large way, for lack of funds to carry out the work. 


RR ® 
Nero Set Pace for Modern City Planning 


Every youngster knows that Nero fiddled while Rome 
burned, and the old-time Emperor has gone down into 
history as a soulless reprobate who was not in good repute 
with the insurance companies. And now comes a man 
who has discovered an author person, yclept Tacitus, who 
rushes to the rescue of Nero and wants to prove an alibi. 

For it is declared by Mr. Tacitus that Nero was really 
opposed to fires and did a lot to prevent them. The fid- 
dle episode, however, is not explained, and it is presume | 
that when the fire actually got started he concluded that 
he might as well get a little fun out of it anyway, being 
not particularly concerned about other persons’ troubles. 

Anyway Nero, according to Tacitus, restricted the 
height of buildings and did other things along the line of 
city planning according to modern ideas, showing that 
he wasn’t such a back number after all. _Here is what 
Tacitus in his “Annals” says about Nero, who flourished 
from A. D, 54 to 68: 

“So much of Rome as was left unoccupied by his 
mansion was built up, not as it had been after its burning 
by the Gauls, without any regularity or in any fashion, 
but with rows of streets according to measurement, with 
broad thoroughfares, with a restriction on the height of 
houses, with open spaces and the further addition of col- 
onnades as a protection to the frontage of the blocks of 
tenements. These colonnades Nero promised to erect at 
his own expense and to hand over the open spaces, when 
cleared of debris, to the landlords. 

“The buildings themselves, to a certain height, were 
to be constructed solidly—and without wooden beams—of 
stone from Gabili or Alba, as that material is impervious 
to fire. And to provide that the water, which individuals 
had illegally used, might flow in greater abundance in sev- 
eral places for the public use, officers were appointed and 
every one was to have in the open court the means of 
stopping a fire. Every building, too, was to be enclosed 
by its own wall, not by one common to others. These 
changes, which were liked for their usefulness, added 
beauty as well to the new city. Some thought, however, 
that the old arrangement had been more conducive to 
health, as the narrow streets with the high roofs were 
not so penetrated with the sun’s heat, whereas now the 
open space, unsheltered by any shade, is scorched with a 
fiercer glow.” 

And again, Aurelius Victor in his “Roman Emperors,” 
speaking of Trajan, says: “In his reign of Tiber, over- 
flowing its banks with far greater injury than had been 
the case under Nerva, destroyed many houses along the 
shores, and there were terrible earthquakes in many prov- 
inces, a fearful plague and a famine. All these misfor- 
tunes Trajan promptly relieved and he passed a law which 
limited the height of houses to 60 feet, that they might 
be in less danger of falling and that in case they should 
fall, they might be repaired at less expense. For all these 
benefits he received the name ‘Father of His Country.’ ” 
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Thoughts on Fire Waste 


At the recent meeting of the National Brick Manufac- 
turers Association held at Chicago, Ernest Palmer, of the 
latter city, delivered an illuminating address on “Our Na- 
tional Fire Waste; Its Cause and Remedy.” From this 
address, published in The Clay Worker, we make the fol- 
lowing excerpts: 

Let us compare Berlin, which is the same character of 
city with about the same population and area, with Chicago. 
The cost of maintaining the Berlin fire department is about 
$300,000 annually—of Chicago about $3,000,000. 

The fire loss for the United States and Canada as re- 
ported by the Journal of Commerce for the year 1912 
amounts to $225,320,900. We destroy more by fire than 
does all of Europe. Our fire loss pro rata is from six to 
twenty times that of any other nation. The actual combus- 
tion we indulge in is equivalent to a tax of almost $3 per 
capita every year. In Italy it is 12 cents, in Germany 49 
cents and in all Europe the average is less than 33 cents. 

In 252 American cities the average is over $3. In New 
York there are 12,000 fires each year, and in London, which 
is over twice as large, there are fewer than 4000. 


Why, in this country a city of half a million people feels 
in luck to wind up a year with less than $5,000,000 fire 
loss. A city of the same size in Europe feels that it has 
been stricken for its sins if its fires aggregate more than 
$50,000 a year. 

In the group of eleven cities having a population of 
400,000 or over, St. Louis had the largest per capita loss, 
with Boston second, while Chicago was third with a loss 
of $2.59 per capita. Baltimore, which received a salutary 
warning from its conflagration in 1904, made the best’ show- 
ing of the cities in this group, with Cleveland next. The 
average per capita loss of this group of the eleven larger 
cities is $2.27, which is 13 cents higher than in 1910. 
(These figures were compiled in 1911.) 

The average daily loss throughout the whole country is 
more than one-half million dollars. We have something 
like fifteen million buildings in this country, and we clap 
our wings and crow vociferously about the vast amount 
of building that we do and our great building booms, and 
imagine that we are adding wonderfully to our real prop- 
erty. 

The fact of the matter is that we have to. If we didn’t 
have a building boom every so often we would soon be 
living in caves and forests. We burn down now about 
one-third as much as we build anew each year. 

Every week in the year we burn up three public halls, 
twelve churches, ten schools, two hospitals, two asylums— 
don’t try to remember all of these or you may be in the 
next one that burns—two colleges, six apartment houses, 
twenty-six hotels, three department stores, two jails—which 
could perhaps be filled with incendiaries if all states had 
good fire marshal laws—140 flat buildings and about 1600 
homes. 

The excessive difference between the fire waste of Eu- 
rope and that of the United States is caused by: 

First, the difference in the point of view and responsi- 
bility of the inhabitants of Europe and those of the United 
States. 

Second, the difference in the regulations governing haz- 
ards and hazardous materials and conditions, and in the 
enforcement of such regulations. 


Third, the difference in the construction of buildings. 


The third cause of the contrast between Europe and the 


United States is the difference in the construction of build- 
ings. 


If any of you want a task of some difficulty suppose you 
try to codify the jumble of insufficient and inefficient state 
and municipal laws respecting the construction of build- 
ings. 

We have every variety somewhere in the country, and 
in many places you will find the typical American condi- 
tion of careless indifference and inefficient enforcement of 
even such laws as they have. 

Provision for fire control could be and should be incor- 
porated in all building construction. There is no question 
but that the technical information and experience of this 
nation is ample to guide the public in reducing the fire dan- 
ger if they would only understand and use it. We must 
create a public disposition to study and to get enacted and 
enforced a rounded program of uniform legislation on this 
subject. 

There are two reasons for constructing non-combustible 
buildings. One is that they are less apt to burn, and the 
other is that they are less apt to set fire to their neigh- 
bors. Twenty-seven per cent of our fire loss is due to fires 
spreading beyond the walls in which they started. 

In the City of Vienna, Austria, it is said that in two hun- 
dred years a fire has not burned beyond the building in 
which it originated. Can you imagine that possibility in 
any American city? If it were true Mrs. O’Leary’s cow 
would have something to kick about. 

We Americans get a good deal of comfort out of the 
phrase, “The fire was confined to the building in which it 
started.” That condition should be the rule and not the 
exception. 

It has been said that in America only one building out 
of every thousand is even moderately fire resisting. This 
condition exists in a land where fireproof construction has 
attained the highest perfection. 


If any of our large cities had spent one-half of what 
their fire departments have cost them in the way of better 
construction of their buildings the greater part of those 
cities today would be indestructible. 

Our public, however, has too long been accustomed to 
wood and to fire. In pioneer times—and even yet in some 
parts of this country—there was some sense in using wood. 
It was the only thing available, but today its use in our 
cities assumes the role of a bad national habit, and, like 
all habits, it is hard to overcome. As a matter of fact, 
wood is now one of the highest priced building materials. 

People are gradually being taught that metal and stones 
and brick and cement and marble and plaster can be made 
into just as beautiful forms as can wood. They must also 
be taught that among these incombustible materials to which 
we referred distinctions are inevitable. 

Of course the ideal material for resistance to fire is burnt 
clay. Brick walls and terra cotta trimmings best stand 
the test and are the least damaged in conflagration or ordi- 
nary fire. 


The modern steel frame building to many present day 
Americans represents the very epitome of endurance and 
resistance to time and the elements, but every particle of 
that steel must be thoroughly and well protected against 
fire, and there again burnt clay is the most dependable 
medium. Brick or hollow fireproofing best serve that pur- 
pose. 

It is easy enough for us to say these things, and it is 
easy enough for us to understand them and to know that 
they are true, but it is a difficult matter to get the idea of 
fireproof construction abroad in the land so thoroughly 
that the people will demand it of their neighbors. 


The city councils throughout the country approach the 
subject of building ordinances either with indifference or 
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with fear and trembling, and when they do get an ordi- 


nance it is very seldom that public opinion will sustain it 


thoroughly. 

We all delight in the word “fireproof,” and we use it 
elibly. You never heard of a hotel that was not adver- 
tised as fireproof, or a storage warehouse or any other 
building which caters to the general public. But the word 
fireproof in those cases means only so much as its author 
at that time wants it to mean. 

The International Association of Building Commission- 
ers suggested that all buildings be labeled by the munici- 
pality as being fireproof, non-combustible, ordinary or dan- 
gerous. 

We have a national pure food law which requires a man 
to tell the truth about his product, that is, to tell what is 
in the product. We have not progressed far enough to 
make him tell the truth about the product. He may still 
say that it is an “absolute, sure cure for consumption,” 
etc., but he must tell what it is. Perhaps the citizens of 
our country need a Dr. Wiley to prescribe building regu- 
lations and a labeling system. (Applause.) 


RRR 


Panama-Pacific Exposition 


The Panama-Pacific Exposition management at San 
Francisco is rapidly pushing the construction work of that 
gigantic undertaking. Already the magic city is taking 
shape, and on the official date of its opening, February 
20, 1915, the world, admitted through its gates, will see a 
finished project. The great exposition will be totally un- 
like anything of the kind heretofore attempted. It will be 
like unto itself alone—sui generis. It is peculiarly the Cali- 
fornia spirit everywhere prevalent that makes possible the 
announcement that the “plans are all completed and in the 
hands of builders and work advanced more than at any 
other exposition at the same stage of progress.” The domi- 
nant note when the great exhibition is in full swing will be 
the educational displays of American school children’s work. 
The sculpture and decorations and the landscape effects will 
add wonderfully to the event. 

by far and large the statuary that will adorn the grounds 
is bound to make lofty impressions. A. Stirling Calder is 
acting chief of the department of sculpture. 

A great equestrian fountain will symbolize the creation 

of the isthmian waterway. The group will typify “Energy, 
the Lord of the Isthmian Way.” The crowning sculptural 
features in the Court of the Sun and Stars will be the 
groups “Nations of the East” and “Nations of the West.” 
In this court will be placed the fountains of the rising and 
setting sun. Then there will also be two vertical groups 
representing “Order and Chaos” and “Eternity and 
Change.” Another striking piece will be a vast figured 
column, the “Column of Progress.” 
_ In front of the Fine Arts Building a colossal reclining 
figure will represent “Ancient Civilization,’ while a group 
will typify “Modern Civilization.” The tower gate will 
be flanked by two mural fountains, “Eldorado” and the 
“Fountain of Youth.” 

In the Court of the Seasons will appear a group, “Na- 
ture,” “Ceres” and the “Four Seasons.” “Fire and Water” 
will also be represented. In the Court of the Flowers will 
be a fountain featured from the “Arabian Nights.” 
“Beauty and the Beast” will be shown in the Court of the 
Palms. At the gateways of Columbus and Balboa four 
equestrian statues will be erected. An equestrian statue of 


the American Indian, one of the pioneer and one of Pizarro 
will be striking in appearance. 


Architects Hold Annual Election 


Friday evening, May 2, the Portland Architectural Club 
held its annual banquet and election of officers at the Ty- 
rolean room of the Hotel Oregon. This was undoubtedly 
the most interesting and enjoyable meeting the club has 
ever held. There were present sixty architects. 

The Architectural Glee Club, Mr. Fred Bauer and an 
entertainer from the Oregon Grill furnished music through- 
out the evening. There were also numerous interesting 
and witty talks from various prominent men. 

After the dinner the election of officers was held. The 
president, treasurer and secretary were unanimously re- 
elected. C. C. Rich was elected vice-president. The officers 
of the club are: President, Frank Logan; vice-president, 
C. C. Rich; secretary, Russell E. Collins; treasurer, H. G. 
Beckwith. 

Mr. Lawrence announced the program for the Archi- 
tectural League of the Pacific Coast convention, which will 
be held here this June. The plans for the league exhibi- 
tion, which is to be held in conjunction with the exhibition 
of the Portland Architectural Club at the same time as the 
convention, were also discussed. 

The members of the Portland Architectural Club Atelier 
had a debate as to whether the entrance to the new post- 
office should be on the Park blocks or on Broadway. 

The management threw the hotel open for the inspection 
of the architects. 


RR eR 
Secretary Danforth Resigns 


At the annual meeting of the Builders Exchange, Port- 
land, held on the evening of May ‘th, L. F. Danforth, 
the secretary, tendered his resignation. The reason as- 
signed was his desire to engage in the contracting business. 
His successor is yet to be selected. 

The following officers were elected: J. S. Seed, gen- 
eral contractor, president; A. W. Kutsche, general con- 
tractor, vice-president; F. L. Le Doux, treasurer, and L. 
F. Danforth, the present secretary, was re-elected, although 
he has tendered his resignation. 

The directors are: A. W. Kutsche, general contractor ; 
Oscar Wayman, mason contractor; J. S. Seed, general con- 
tractor; W. C. Arthur, general contractor; T. J. Wilson, 
painting contractor; J. Trenchall, general contractor; 
Robert Bullock, painting contractor; F. X. Le Doux, gen- 
eral contractor; E. J. Findley, general contractor; J. C. 
Bayer, sheet metal contractor, and Al Bingham, general 
contractor. 


eure 
New Cement Plant 


It is reported that the Portland-Beaver Cement Company 
has let the contract to the Leigh Hunt Engineering Com- 
pany of Kansas City for the immediate construction at 
Gold Hill, Ore., of a cement plant. Motive energy will be 
supplied from a great hydro-electric power plant. The ini- 
tial capacity will be 1,000 barrels a day. The enterprise is 
capitalized for $600,000, of which $500,000 will be ex- 
pended on the plant and equipment and $100,000 placed in 
the operating fund. All the officers of the new company 
are practical cement men. The president resigned from a 
position with the Iowa Portland Cement Company to align 
himself with the new company. The officers are: 

J. C. Burch, president ; William Schrump, vice-president ; 
C. S. Woody, secretary-treasurer, with Burch, Schrump, 


Woody, L. H. Adams and John Gochorn members of the 
board of directors. 
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The House of the Common Man 
3y Percy P. Adams. 


[Professor Adams is a member of the Civil Engineering 
faculty of the University of Oregon, which is his Alma Mater 
and whose degrees he has earned in both the colleges of Liberal 


Arts and of Science. He is in charge of the University’s work 
in Architecture. ] 


Architecture is properly a fine art; in fact it is considered 
by many to be the finest of fine arts. It calls to its service 
the sculptor, the painter and the composer, not of harmony 
of sound, but of that more subtle composition—the har- 
mony of line and mass that must be present in any archi- 
tectural production if it is to endure and afford pleasure. 


This conception of architecture is too frequently con- 
sidered applicable only when the productions are of a costly 
or monumental character. This is undoubtedly a mistaken 
idea for a highly civilized people to entertain. The growth 
of civilization toward the true ideals depends, more than 
most people realize, upon the widest possible dissemination 
of the appreciation, if not the gifts, of the so-called fine 
arts—those arts that “have primarily to do with imagina- 
tion and taste and that are applied to the production of 
what is beautiful,” such as poetry, music, painting, sculpture 
and architecture. In America, as Irving has stated it, “‘lit- 
erature and the elegant arts must grow side by side with 
the coarser plants of daily necessity,” and these “coarse 
plants of daily necessity” have well nigh choked the more 
tender plants of the higher arts in many communities. 

There are hopeful signs, however, that indicate a deepen- 
ing appreciation of the value of these tender plants, and 
they are being cultivated and cared for in a way that has 
already brought rich rewards, not only to those who have 
been busy in the garden but also to the wayfarers who pass 
that way, and that promises for the future a harvest of 
enlightenment and joy of living that the workaday world 
has not often enjoyed. 

In the realm of architecture these signs may be observed 
in a number of places. Most important of all perhaps is 
the development of the civic taste as manifested in the re- 
planning of many towns and cities along aesthetic as well 
as utilitarian lines. Streets and public buildings, boule- 
vards and residences are arranged so as to produce a proper 
effect of unity and corelation of parts. 


The idea seems to be growing obsolete that public build- 
ings should be portioned out to the different sections of a 
community simply to prevent one section from getting 
ahead of another in the matter of substantial improvements 
that will make an increase in the valuation of the neigh- 
boring real estate. Civic pride in a unified city is replac- 
ing the old sectional selfishness, and the importance of this 
change as a factor in the elevation of the tone and quality 
of the civilization of the communities affected can hardly 
be fully realized by the present generation. 


3ut there is another phase of architectural activity that 
shows the trend towards better things, and that is the plan- 
ning and decorating of the home. This is a matter that 
affects every one, and any one of us may have an oppor- 
tunity to help in the work of raising the standards of living. 
3ut some will say there is nothing of the fine arts in such 
work because it is the daily necessities that control; for 
there must be a combination of rooms more or less rigidly 
adhered to, and the imagination and taste are sadly ham- 
pered. This, however, is a narrow view to take, for while 
we may not be financially able to require the services of the 
sculptor or the painter, we can secure harmony and beauty 
of line and composition without sacrificing the daily ne- 
cessities of convenience and usefulness. 


Too many homes are simply thrown together in a hap- 
hazard sort of way, whereas a certain amount of thought- 
ful consideration of the problems involved and intelligent 
advice would result in the erection of buildings which, how- 
ever humble, might properly be classed as works of archi- 
tectural merit. It is not always size, grandeur, costliness 
and the amount of decorative detail that are required by 
the architectural composer, for many humble homes are 
gems of real art in which the subtleties of line and color 
and artistic propriety produce an effect of pleasure and 
artistic satisfaction often lacking in more pretentious homes. 
In our busy, preoccupied lives we often fail to realize that 
importance of beautiful surroundings, and by beautiful we 
do not mean necessarily elegant or costly or highly deco- 
rated, but rather that appropriateness of each line and fea- 
ture of the structure, whether of utilitarian or decorative 
intent. Whether the structure be a mansion, palace or hum- 
ble cottage, the same beauty and harmony can prevail if 
the composer will make some conscious effort within him- 
self, or through others, towards the accomplishment of such 
results, instead of being indifferently content with a hap- 
hazard composition in a minor key. Architecture has been 
well defined as “the attempt to harmonize in one structure 
the requirements of beauty and utility.” It is only by such 
harmony and the proper subordination of one element to 
another that true homes can be attained, whether of high 
or low degree. 

And every one of us may have a part in this work of 
creating beautiful homes if we but make the conscious ef- 
fort, either as actual composers or at least as appreciators 
and encouragers of the efforts of others, thus lending our 
small assistance to the uplift and betterment of the civiliza- 
tion to which we belong.—University of Oregon Extension 
Monitor. 
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Luncheon Dates Changed 


In accordance with a notification sent out by the com- 
mittee on luncheons, comprising W. H. Graves, W. G. Hol- 
ford and W. H. Crawford, the date of noonday meetings 
of the Oregon Technical Club has been changed to Mon- 
days instead of Tuesdays. Under the new arrangement 
three meetings have been held—May 5, May 12 and May 
19. At the first Jas. R. Thompson, of the Oregon Society 
of Engineers, presided as chairman, and Prof. F. L. Grif- 
fin, of Reed College, was speaker. At the second Robert 
G. Dieck was chairman and the speaker was Dr. C. 5S. 
White. H. A. Whitney was chairman at the third meeting 
and the speaker was Prof. Jas. B. Kerr. At the meeting 
to be held May 26 the speaker will be Prof. E. H. McCal- 
lister, of the University of Oregon, with H. S. Wells as 
chairman. The luncheons are given at the Commercial Club 
and are proving immensely popular. 


nem eZ 


Industrial Publications 


Roofing Tin, the Taylor bulletin for the roofing trade, 
published monthly by the N. & G. Taylor Company, Phila- 
delphia, is out for April. A thrilling detective tale, “The 
Adventure of the Copper Paint,’ by Sheerluck Holmes, 
would warp a concrete block. It is well illustrated as usual. 

“Forty-one ‘Concrete’ Reasons” is the title of a hand- 
somely illustrated brochure issued by the Inland Portland 
Cement Company of Spokane, Wash.- It is written by 
De Witt V. Moore, C. E., member of the American Society 
of Engineering Contractors. It contains a great deal of 
valuable information on the subject. 
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Architects to Give Exhibit 


Arrangements have been made by the Vancouver Chapter 
of the British Columbia Society of Architects to hold an 
exhibition, beginning June 18, to continue for two weeks. 
The exhibit will consist of specimens of the architects’ bet- 
ter class of work, executed in that section, plans, rendered 
drawings, photographs, foreign sketches and cartoons for 
art glass and mural work. There will also be shown a 
complete exhibit of photographs of buildings now under 
construction for the Panama-Pacific Exposition at San 
Francisco. The committee in charge comprises J. R. Put- 


nam, W. T. Whiteway, T. Hooper, A. A. Cox and W. S. 
Painter. 


Rene 


Dahlstrom Appoints Sales Manager 


At a recent meeting of the board of directors of the 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Company, executive offices and 
factories at Jamestown, New York, Mr. James R. Kim- 
ball was appointed sales manager, with headquarters at 
Jamestown. Previous to his connection with the Dahl- 
strom organization, Mr. Kimball was associated with the 
Art Metal Construction Company, also at Jamestown, for 
more than thirteen years, during which time he respectively 
filled the positions of district sales manager and special 
bank salesman. Within the last few years Mr. Kimball 
designed and personally supervised the sales of practically 
all the large bank installations made by the latter named 
concern, 
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Fire Trap School Buildings 


In a recent report the school buildings of many states, 
Oregon included, are severely condemned because many of 
them, even in the larger cities and towns, are not of fire- 
proof construction. The report says that while these build- 
ings do not bear the words “built to burn,” they might as 
well do so, for they are largely of wood. It is a short- 
sighted policy which provides solid, fireproof penitentiaries, 
for example, to house convicts, who are the enemies of so- 
ciety, on the one hand, while on the other hand school 
houses where our children are being educated are veritable 
firetraps. It is right and proper that penitentiaries should 
be made entirely fireproof, of course, but it is even more 
highly important that school houses, too, should be fire- 
proof. In the development of a new country wooden build- 
ings of all kinds are erected because that generally is the 
material nearest at hand, and consequently the more eco- 
nomical. As communities expand and take on more solid 
conditions the nature of their buildings likewise change, 
giving way to structures of more permanent and more dur- 
able material. These cost far more of course, but their 
permanency and the reduced cost in insurance more than 
justify the added expense. All schools, all theaters, all 
churches, all manufacturing plants, all great department 
stores and hotels, in fact every kind of building where large 
numbers of human beings congregate should be of fireproof 
construction, for human life is the most precious asset of 
civilization. 
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Death Announcement 


We are in receipt of an announcement of the death of 
Mr. Charles H. Parsons, first vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Hardware Corporation, New Britain, Conn. 


Architecture and School Hygiene 


“The Relation of School Architecture to School Hy- 
giene” will be one of the important topics on the pro- 
gram at the fourth International Congress on School Hy- 
giene, which is to be held at Buffalo August 25th to 30th. 


A special symposium is being arranged on the subject 
of school illumination by the Society of Illuminating En- 
gineers. Dr. James Kerr, of London, England, for many 
years an active member in London Council and an inter- 
national figure in affairs relating to school hygiene, will 
read a paper on “The Illumination of Class Rooms.” “Re- 
circulation and Ventilation” is the title of the paper to be 
given by Dr. Luther Gulick, of New York. Other papers 
on the subject of architecture will be read by Frank Irving 
Cooper, president of the Boston Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers, who will speak on “The Planning 
of School Houses Against the Fire Hazard,” and by Prof. 
Theodore Hough, of the University of Virginia, on “Some 
Aspects of the Problem of Ventilation.” 
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Turkish Architecture 


Speaking of the Turk, H. G. Dwight says, in the Atlantic 
Monthly, of Turkish architecture: 


“But in architecture and certain forms of decoration he 
has created a school of his own. It is not only that the 
Turkish quarter of any Anatolian town is more picturesque 
than the others; the old palace of the sultans in Constan- 
tinople, certain old houses I have seen, the mosques, the 
theological schools, the tombs, the fountains, of the Turks, 
are an achievement which deserves a more serious study 
than has been given it. You may tell me that these things 
are not Turkish, because they were modeled after Byzan- 
tine originals or because Greeks and Persians had much to 
do with building them. But I shall answer that every ar- 
chitecture was derived from another, in days not so near 
our own, and that, after all, it was the Turk who created 


the opportunity for the foreign artist and ordered what he 
wanted.” 


RR ER 


Straw Waste as a Lumber Substitute 


A substitute for wood made out of straw is attracting 
considerable attention in Europe, where the steadily in- 
creasing price of lumber makes the question one of no 
small importance, says the New Orleans Picayune. It is 
fashioned with a single piece of machinery by a process 
at once simple and inexpensive. The straw waste is first 
split longitudinally, according to a description given in 
the Scientific American, and this is done by a special cut- 
ting device to destroy the resiliency in the stalk. The ripped 
material is then placed in the machine, together with cer- 
tain ingredients, being laid upon a traveling plate. The 
latter is kept at a certain uniform temperature by means 
of steam so as to cook the straw and substances associated 
therewith. When this stage has been carried to the requi- 
site degree, intense pressure is applied, the results of which 
are to knit or compress the fibres of straw very closely and 
tightly together to form a homogeneous mass. A pressure 
of between two and three tons per square inch is required 
in order to produce the best results, and the fabric issues 
from the machine in continuous lengths of the required 
thickness and width, to be sawed as desired. In general 
appearance the material resembles whitewood. The first 
experiments were made five years ago. 
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Reading Room, Bohemian Club 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Loring P. Rixford, Architect 
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Lounge, Bohemian Club 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Loring P. Rixford, Architect 


Entrance to Buffet, Bohemian Club 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Loring P. Rixford, Architect 
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Society of Beaux Arts Architects, San 
Francisco 





LORING P. RIXFORD President, 
Sharon Building. 
Vice-President, 
Charleston Bldg. 
Secretary, 

86 Post Street. 


JOHN BAKEWELL, JR. 
WM. C. HAYS 


SOCIETY OF BEAUX ARTS ARCHITECTS. 


Lorine P. RixForp, Chairman Committee on Education. 


OFFICIAL NOTIFICATION TO S. B. A. A. STU- 
DENTS OF AWARDS MADE IN THE JUDG- 
MENT OF APRIL 26, 1913. 


The committee in San Francisco received 39 Projets. 


CLASS “B”—IV ANALYTIQUE (Order Problem). 
“A VESTIBULE TO A Court Room.” 


Author Award Atelier 
IMESOR DS Asis kone cena ees wma Baur 
Whittlesey, A. 'C..6:50:s0: Ds is acs ays Baur 
Leonhaeuser, Carlos «.... M.....<. Baur 
DR Bi Sook ors woe MS aisteac Brown & Bourgeois 
Pate, TM os occ. w sae Baoan eis Allison Davis 
WESTON, F056. Foi ayinscins a Mieweicanad Allison Davis 
DECTWCOE. ROW jac uis sc 0a00% Miewaiceau Allison Davis 
Stanton, PORN) .6cc0cicaicen Deseo ssa Portland Architectural Club 
SOREN. ss Wiad 5 sds oi waren PAS oe scxiess Portland Architectural Club 
ARDUNRE TE. nis Sarsiiiwacsiawe DM ras, Nicolais, R. A. 

CLASS “B’—IV PROJET. 
“A Stupents’ Dininc Hatt.” 

Author Award Atelier 
OUNOCEOE. BE ic sicsaws cos Ds oie sos Baur 
secnmidts, ©. Row. s cnn aces Me cca Baur 
W9CEON OTR. basic aseauis cs ee Baur 
Brown, Gey. .cicscssses Deas Brown & Bourgeois 
AMER NE, Pec ese iissoaeeink ar Brown & Bourgeois 
De Long, Champs....... _ Schadler 
Coline, Be Beis icncice coca Peer sacs Portland Architectural Club 
ee Se a are shan Carsley 


CLASS “A” AND “B” ARCHAEOLOGY—IV PROJET. 


(Problem in Design.) 
Author Award Atelier 
Melibere: Aa isc iccdscccs Bis ac ais Rixford 
The members of the jury were: Messrs. Brown, Baur, 
Perry, Rixford, Bakewell, Hays, Bourgeois and Howard. 
Students who competed in Paris Prize Competition, 
March 1, 1913: 


Author Atelier 
RPE UPN nos cae on teas ak Scaler Brown 
en Brown 
Pe EE MONE a 5 io encase si aloaidia eenavelaeae Brown 
OA IE Ns ioc 0k x4 anno aire ale Gane asiziezecn Brown 
PI UMN as Sco cacws, ws Nik era alot eae Brown 
PUEBORY TUOPGSERIAN 6. 5.ooo so sa5.5 6.00 ws ose kode Brown 
EOP pee eG Gb ss Sad cask S eas eueeee Brown 
Cie A WS oo iici cs 0c kkk bie wed asdiew ie uae Brown 


Thos. E. Kent received a mention in same. 





Houston, A City of Progressiveness 


In 1912 the city of Houston, with a population of 80,000, 
decided to step into the forward rank of progressive muni- 
cipalities. It appropriated $2700 to send a Mr. Putnam, an 
expert journalist of that city and a civic reformer, abroad. 
His mission was to acquire original information in the prin- 
cipal European cities, with a view of applying such knowl- 
edge to the betterment of Houston. 

He visited Glasgow, Hamburg, Berlin, and various other 
cities, famed for model, progressive, and successful muni- 
cipal government. 

His conclusions are both general and detailed. He urges 
“more certain continuity of constructive municipal policies,” 
with employment in all responsible positions of technically 
trained experts. City planning of needed expansion on a 
well considered basis, embracing extension of facilities for 
both transportation and city industries, is given a promi- 
nent place. 

To provide funds for such development he conceives 
bold and broad financing of bond issues to be of the first 
importance. He considers necessary larger assessments for 
cost of improvements on owners of property which will be 
thereby increased in value. He finds that in Europe a 
large share of the necessary taxation is secured from 
incomes. 

He believes that public utilities should be owned or con- 
trolled by the municipality. 

Income so produced should be treated as a source of 
capital for non-revenue yielding improvements for the pub- 
lic good. Considerations of private profit must be subordi- 
nated to the general welfare. 

Mr. Putnam advocates the raising of the status and in- 
creasing the pay of such officials as shall be employed to 
carry out these policies. 

Commission government is no novelty in Texan cities. 
The first hand impressions of this last investigator will 
surely add converts to the plan of entrusting city govern- 
ment to a limited number of specially qualified and respon- 
sible men. 

eee 


Last Word in Schools 


A rather remarkable eight-story building has just been 
completed on Irving Place, New York, says The Ohio 
Architect, Engineer and Builder. It is a theater with a 
seating capacity of 1500. It has an apartment of seven 
rooms completely furnished for the special purpose of in- 
struction in domestic science. There is a model institution 
for teaching banking. There is a factory divided into vari- 
ous rooms, where garments are made; a bookbinding plant 
and a miniature department store in which girls who aim 
at positions in the big stores can qualify themselves. 

Growing plants make a garden out of the roof of this 
eight-story building, and on that roof, too, are basketball 
courts, a gymnasium and shower baths. There is a lunch 
room where 700 can be accommodated at once. 

The question is whether this building is a fancy settle- 
ment workers’ club or a building constructed by some philan- 
thropist to carry on experiments. Nothing of the kind. It 
is a public school of the City of New York just opened at 
a cost of $250,000. There are 228 instructors, and it can 
take care of 5900 pupils. It is the last word in public school 
building construction. 

It is only a few years since the average school build- 
ing consisted of four walls, a few windows, a smoky fur- 
nace in the cellar and all under the domination of the polit- 
ical janitor, who was paid better than the principal. 
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BERGER BROS.’ SALESROOM. 


The new salesroom of Berger Brothers, Inc., 186 Broad- 
way, illustrated at the head of this page, is not only at- 
tractively decorated, but so arranged that each customer 
can examine samples privately. This is accomplished, as 
will be seen by reference to the photograph, by means of 


curtains which divide the length of the salesroom into sev- 
eral compartments. 


The walls are covered with a beautiful shade of nine- 
foot aerochrome paper, which was especially colored to 


Circassian Walnut Substitutes 


One of the world’s best known and expensive woods is 
Circassian walnut, and of it the United States is probably 
the largest consumer. The high cost of Circassian is due 
te the scarcity of the beautifully figured variety demanded 
for interior finish of houses and for furniture, for the tree 
itself is more widely distributed than almost any other of 
commercial importance, says the Department of Agricul- 
ture. , 

The demand for the best wood, however, has always out- 
run the supply. Even in the eighteenth century, when wars 
in Europe were frequent, so much Circassian walnut was 
used that there was a great scarcity of the material. This 
wood was used for gunstocks at that time Early in the 
nineteenth century the wood of 12,000 trees was used for 
this purpose alone. Single trees containing choice burls or 
fine birdseye figures have sold for more than $3000. 


The tree is native to the eastern slopes of the Caucasus 
and ranges eastward to the foothills of the Himalaya Moun- 


match the frieze, which has also a special coloring. Sep- 
arating the landscape frieze and the lower wall is a dentil 
cornice. The woodwork is in flat white and mahogany fin- 
ish. The color scheme is not only attractive but individual. 

The balcony, which may be seen at the rear of the store, 
serves the purpose of a demonstration room, where a 
number of complete room effects are displayed. These are 
changed from time to time. The effect is admirable, and 
this showroom is well suited to the display of exclusive 
wall papers and cretonnes carried by this firm. 


tains, from which it extends southward to northern India 
and the mountains of upper Burma. It has been widely 
planted in Europe and the United States, in this country 
under the name of English walnut. The wood grown here, 
however, has not the qualities demanded by the cabinet and 
furniture maker. Much of the Circassian walnut now used 
comes from the Black Sea and other parts of Asia. 


According to a circular just published by the forest serv- 
ice the demand for Circassian walnut has resulted in the 
substitution of other woods. Red gum is often sold as Cir- 
cassian walnut, and butternut is also similar in general ap- 
pearance to the less highly figured grades. Many good 
African, Asian and South American woods resemble Cir- 
cassian walnut, though none possesses the magnificent fig- 
ure, delicate tones and velvety texture of the latter. The 
circular discusses the supply and uses of Circassian walnut, 
and those who wish to know how possible substitutes may 
be distinguished can learn from this circular the distinctive 
marks which the government experts have discovered. 
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Report of Committee on Education 


As read before the Forty-sixth Annual Convention of the 
American Institute of Architects, Washington, D. C., 
December, 1912. 


HIS committee begs to “report progress” in many of 
[ the matters referred to in its report to the convention 
of 1911. As some members of the Institute may 
recollect, we announced at that time that we proposed to 
hold an “Educational Conference,” made up of representa- 
tives of the several Chapters; this took place, was largely 
attended, prolonged itself well into the next day, and, 
whether it was stimulating or not to those who took part, 
was of the utmost use to the committee, which, as an- 
nounced, will hold another conference at this convention 
tonight. The committee is deeply gratified to note that this 
year other committees will follow the same course. This 
is all eloquent testimony to the supreme importance of per- 
sonal association, which is of primary value, not only in 
committee work, but in education, and it is the enforced 
lack of such association that leads this committee to oppose 
the educational scheme of correspondence schools, which, 
in all good faith and with the best intentions, cannot pos- 
sibly give the human and gregarious elements which are 
absolutely and primarily essential. 


At the Educational Conference of last year it was agreed 
that the Educational Committee should use its best efforts 
towards inducing the several Chapters to form Standing 
Committees on Education (where these did not exist), and 
to offer its services to such committees, in order that there 
might be more consistent and energetic activity in this di- 
rection, and that it might all be co-ordinated, in a way, 
through the central committee. The response to our ap- 
peals has been most gratifying; several education commit- 
tees have been established where there was none before, 
and we have evidence that there is a new activity in this 
direction. Of course there still remain some Chapters 
that have taken no action in this matter, and some commit- 
tees that are apparently content to simply exist. Last year 
we noted the work of the Boston Architectural Club as an 
example of what could be done within one Chapter’s juris- 
diction ; this year we wish to call attention to no less active 
work elsewhere. In Los Angeles, during the past year, a 
great architectural exhibition has been held by the Southern 
California Chapter and the Architectural ‘Club acting 
jointly, the attendance being over forty thousand in num- 
bers. The Chapter has made an appropriation to the Ar- 
chitectural Club Atelier for the purpose of books and equip- 
ment, and as a result of this encouragement and support 
the Atelier has become so strong that it is practically a 
third architectural body. There are as many working mem- 
bers as the accommodations will permit, with a waiting list, 
and the chairman reports that in all probability these ac- 


commodations will be doubled in capacity during the 
winter. 


This is an admirable example of the sort of support 
which a Chapter can give to the educational efforts of the 
Architectural Clubs and Ateliers with good returns of en- 
thusiasm and effectiveness. 


Another instance showing the constructive results that 
may follow such concentrated Chapter action is found in 
the report to this committee of the Washington Chapter. 
Here the question has been taken up of restoring the School 
of Architecture to George Washington University, and the 
Chapter has succeeded in bringing about this very desirable 
end, having by its own exertions raised a guarantee fund 
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to provide for salaries, etc., in case the funds derived from 
the engineering department proved insufficient. As a re- 
sult the school has been reopened, with a new faculty, and 
there are already thirty-three registered students. 

The Washington State Chapter also sends a report in- 
dicating great activity, with commensurate results. In 
Seattle definite educational work was begun in the year 
1907 with the organizing of an Architectural Club, and a 
year later of an Atelier, associated with the Beaux Arts 
Society of New York. In the same year the Architectural 
League of the Pacific Coast was organized in Portland, 
Oregon. Amongst other work, this organization succeeded 
in raising the sum of $1,000 for a scholarship, and after 
some delay this was first awarded this year. Exhibitions 
have been held, lectures given, and the registrations have 
increased from 28 in 1910, to 71 in 1911, and to 214 in 1912. 

The Washington State Chapter has been actively at work 
with the Y. M. C. A. in the establishing of evening classes 
in architectural drawing, and also of a course of architect- 
ural lectures; finally it has approached the University of 
Washington in the matter of the establishing of a depart- 
ment of art and architecture, and it is understood that the 
recommendations have been received with much interest by 
the University authorities, and are now being given careful 
consideration. 

We also desire to call attention to the concerted action 
that has been taken in Pittsburgh towards furthering the 
education of draughtsmen. Every architect knows that, 
however desirable it may be for his men to take part in 
atelier or other student competitions, there is one serious 
drawback, and that is the necessity of night work and hol- 
iday work that puts a strain on him that, to a certain extent, 
reduces his efficiency in the office. The problems in the 
evening classes in design at the Carnegie Technical School 
were due to be handed in on Monday morning, and it was 
found that the rush of work on the part of the students in 
finishing their drawings Saturday and Sunday (both day 
and night) left the men in no condition for regular work 
on Monday, while the effect of mental preoccupation as 
well as of fatigue was observed for several days before. 

As a result of the activities of the Committee on Educa- 
tion of the Pittsburgh Chapter an arrangement was made 
with the Carnegie Technical School that the time for hand- 
ing in the problems should be changed to Saturday night. 
This enforced automatically a cessation of work on Sun- 
day. In addition, the architects agreed to encourage their 
employes to take the courses and to give them leave of 
absence at the time of final rendering of the school com- 
petitions of not more than two days for any competition, 
and not more than eight days in any one year. 

It seems to this committee that there could hardly be a 
better example of sane co-operation than this, with an un- 
derlying spirit of friendly encouragement and assistance, 
which in its cost to the architect is negligible, and in its 
stimulus to the student may be incalculable. 

We should like to cite one more example of new activity. 
In Kansas City, after much labor by the Committee on 
Education, action was taken by the Chapter as follows: 
There existed an Atelier with eight students taking the 
problems of the Society of Beaux Arts Architects. The 
Chapter arranged to hire a room for the use of the men 
throughout the year. In addition to the study of design, 
courses are to be arranged in mathematics and construction 
and monthly lectures on the History of Architecture and 
the Theory of Design. Also in the Chapter meetings pa- 
pers are to be read on various phases of the practice and 
the ethics of the profession. The students are to pay $20 
for the eight months’ term, which will entitle them also to 
attend all Chapter meetings and all lectures held under its 
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Extracts from the Proceedings of the Forty-sixth Annual Convention of the 
American Institute of Architects, Washington, D. C., 
December, 1912 


[ CONCLUDED FROM APRIL NUMBER ] 


But after the 4th, after the trail of fire and death, 
those ordinances went through on rubber tires. It only 
needed some prominent citizen’s child to be blinded for 
life by a toy pistol or a cannon-cracker, to remove ail 
opposition to that measure. The work of our organization 
and the help it has had, has reduced the casualties of the 
Fourth from 5,000 three years ago to less than a thousand 
this year. We are going to keep it up and make sug- 
gestions for celebrating a sane Fourth; suggestions which 
will win the child away from the cannon cracker and the 
toy pistol, into the arena of sports, pageants and that sort 
of thing. 


Then we got out Christmas bulletins, showing the good 
citizen something he had never dreamed of before—that 
if a Christmas candle is held up against a bunch of cotton 
the cotton will burn! Now he uses asbestos for snow 
and metallic decorations instead of cotton—he just had 
to be led. We have to build up in him a consciousness of 
responsibility for the fire waste. 

I know it doesn’t do any good to preach to people. 
They tell a good story of Phillips Brooks of Boston— 
many of you perhaps remember him, a very great preacher 
and greatly beloved by our people. He used to go every 
year to the Holy Land and India and study Oriental 





Report of Committee on Education 


[Continued from Page 85] 


auspices. In addition the Chapter has subscribed a sum of 
money to start an Atelier library. 


The committee likes to feel that this activity was very 
largely stimulated into successful existence by the confer- 
ence held last year and the assistance and suggestions which 
this committee has been able to give and which have been 
so cordially welcomed. 


In such practical accomplishment the committee finds a 
satisfaction quite equal to that of the discussion of theo- 
retical ideals of education. 


The extension work for draughtsmen undertaken last 
year by Columbia and Pennsylvania is being continued with 
good results; in both cases the students still show an in- 
vincible propensity towards “bread and butter’ courses, 
and they shun architectural history, aesthetics and cultural 
studies as they would the plague. How far it would be 
wise to go towards dragooning them into a more well- 
rounded grouping of studies is problematical, but this com- 
mittee tentatively suggests that whenever a certificate is 
worded for and given it might be possible for the univer- 
sities to adopt the group plan of Princeton and Harvard 
and prescribe one or two compulsory studies when the 
others are elective, so that no student could devote himself 
exclusively to mathematics and construction or to planning 
and rendering, but that a general balance should be main- 
tained. 


The committee was much pleased to find last year that 
there was a general approval by the architectural schools 
of some instruction in the practice and the ethics of the 
profession. Each school had its own idea as to methods 
and the extent to which the instruction could and should be 
carried. The committee has gone no further in this matter 
this year, feeling that with the schools definitely in favor 
of the idea they could safely be left to work out sane solu- 
tion each according to its own theory. 


Similarly with the cross-breeding of knowledge in the 
engineering and architectural schools. The need of each 
profession knowing something of the other seems to be 
generally accepted, and various plans are being experi- 
mented with in the different school, which is a most prom- 
ising fact. 


For several years this committee has given consideration 
to the plan of study formulated by the Architectural 
League of America, which the league has been endeavoring 
to develop along lines originally suggested by a committee 
of the Institute several years ago. The underlying idea 
was to have a definite outline of work to be accomplished 
by the students working in various evening classes, and to 
give credits when any definite portion of the work was 
successfully completed, the aim of the students to be the 
acquiring of a complete list of credits which it was hoped 
might some time be accepted by the Institute as satisfying 
its educational requirements for membership. 

After much consideration we are of the opinion, as a 
committee, that the schedule is an interesting one, which, 
if pressed, will develop into a system that will be some 
stimulus to a certain type of student and so be of some 
value, but under present conditions is not of great promise. 
The schedule last proposed was definitely less in certain 
respects than what would be insisted upon in an accredited 
school. Manifestly, therefore, the Institute could not well 
accept it as on a par with the schools which are recognized 
as furnishing educational opportunities satisfactory to the 
standard of the Institute. 

There is so much pioneer work to be done in getting 
practical work under way like that referred to above in 
Kansas City and elsewhere that we can safely leave to the 
distant future any scheme that is primarily interested in a 
correlation of the results of education. Let us take care 
of the instruction; the knowledge will take care of itself. 

So as the Institute appears to have been instrumental in 
starting work along this line, it may properly determine 
whether in its opinion the work as developed is on the 
whole worth while. The Institute owes sincere apprecia- 
tion to many officers of the league for a vast amount of 
hard work expended on the study of this scheme, and it is 
to be regretted if effort has in this way been wasted. The 
work they have done cannot fail, however, to bear some 
good results, even if indirectly. 

Among the various agencies making rather towards the 
education of the public than the profession none is more 
efficient than the American Federation of Arts; its activi- 
ties are numerous, its enthusiasm infectious and we ear- 
nestly bespeak for it the unanimous support and co-opera- 
tion of the members of the Institute. 


( Concluded in June Number ) 
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philosophy, and when he came home his parishioners 
would see these ideas creeping into his sermons. They 
didn’t like it very well, but they were so fond of him per- 
sonally they never bothered him much about it, but thev 
used to twit him. One Summer he came home and landed 
on the dock, and the customs officer was going through 
his trunks—you know what a customs officer does to 
trunks from abroad; that is what he was doing to the 
3ishop’s trunks. A friend was standing by watching the 
ruin and said, “I suppose you have brought home a lot 
of new religions that you have to pay duties on?” The 
Bishop looked rather sadly at him and said, “No, I would 
never make that mistake; I would never bring home to the 
American people any religion with duties attached!” 


It really doesn’t do much good to preach to us, but our 
attitude must change toward the man who has a fire. 
Now, what does this three dollars per capita mean? It 
means every man, woman and child in the nation pays 
that; pays three dollars a year. An ordinary family of 
five pays fifteen dollars a year fire tax. We don’t know 
we pay it; we dont realize we pay it because we don’t 
know how we pay it and because we have been blinded 
by the foolish notion that the insurance companies pay 
this enormous tax. What is it? Two hundred and fifty 
million dollars a year; that $30,000 an hour. $500 a min- 
ute—for a ten, twelve, fifteen-year period. Two hundred 
and fifty million every year! Think what we could do 
with that money! Why, a hundred-thousand-dollar fire in 
Europe shocks Europe. It is in all the newspapers, they 
inquire into the cause of it, whether such conditions might 
exist in their citv, who is responsible for it. A hundred- 
thousand-dollar fire shocks Europe—but if we pick up a 
paper and don’t find two or three hundred-thousand-dollar 
fires we think there is nothing doing! We have ceased to 
be shocked by any fire except one attended bv a holocaust. 
We cease to be shocked, because we don’t know we pay 
for it. If we realized that we pay for it, and how we pay 
for it—this fifteen dollars a year for a family of five. 
It is by indirect taxation. You know the French Physio- 
crats’ definition of indirect taxation: “the method of get- 
ting the most feathers with the least squawking.” We 
don’t know we are being plucked! 


But here is an illustration: Take cotton, for exam- 
ple. Take cotton on the platform, just out of the field. 
It is insured; that means it is taxed. It is insured 
transportation; it pays a tax. It is insured in the ware- 
house, in the textile factory; it is insured in the cloth- 
ing stare; in the department store; in the dry goods 
store; ali the way along from the cotton field that cotton 
bears a high rate of insurance, a tax, and the cost of that 
tax is merged with the cost of the goods. When you 
buy a bit of cotton goods you pay it all at once in a lump, 
but it is concealed in the cost of the goods. 


Now, we are doing that, we are bearing this onerous 
burden of $250,000,000 a year. The Government makes it 
five hundred millions, because the Government, in its 
cost, adds fire department maintenance. I don’t do that. 
I simply speak of a $250,000,000 waste; that we burn; and 
property burned is gone forever. 


Now we have had much help in our publicity work 
from our active members. One of them. the first active 
member who took up actively a fire prevention campaign 
was the National Association of Credit Men. The ordin- 
ary citizen never knew about the National Association of 
Credit Men until it took up this matter of the fire waste. 
It was simply a body that exchanged notes on the credit 
of their customers, and yet it was a large organization with 
15,000 members. They took up this subject of fire waste 


because they were interested in their customers keeping 
well insured and keeping their property from being burned. 
They took up this matter and the National Association of 
Credit Men immediately emerged into public prominence 


as an organization that was dealing with great public 
questions. 


Now there is no reason why in the matter of publicity 
work—I have just had a conversation with Mr. Boyd and 
know what his plans are as chairman of this important 
committee of yours—there is no reason why you should 
not, as our active member, with all the help we can get, 
take up this matter as it has been taken up in two chap- 
ters—Philadelnhia has ha’ snlendid meetings on fire pre- 
vention and Boston has had two; those two cities have 
taken the lead. There is no reason why all the cities— 
chapters in all the cities should not have a fire prevention 
evening, considering this important matter, and thus come 
before “the public, not merely as a body interested in your 
own affairs, but in large public questions as well, and thus 
make this department the vehicle to carry the news of 
your profession which the public should know, and which 
the newspapers will not be interested in because they think 
they are simply professional questions. You can do that. 


All the underwriters in the country maintain engineers, 
fire prevention engineers, who will be glad to consult 


with you regarding the fire hazard of your building con- 
struction. 


I say the people do not realize that they pay this tax, 
but the manufacturers, the merchants, the men that are 
beginning to build large structures, do realize that they 
pay, and realize that a little lack of thought from a fire 
hazard point of view may saddle them with a constant 
fixed charge for fire insurance, that they might have 
avoided if their architect had been keen on this one par- 
ticular matter. That is a growing sentiment and you must 
expect to meet it in making your plans, as the country 
awakens to this enormous drain upon its people. It enters 
into the cost of living and it is a very considerable factor 
this drain of two hundred and fifty millions a year. 


The underwriters will be glad to co-operate with you. 
IT am not speaking for the insurance companies. The in- 
surance people are contributors to our work but it is not 
an insurance organization: it is a public organization in 
every sense of the word, and should come before the peo- 
ple, and does come before the people, as such. 


You can use this fire prevention agitation as a vehicle 
to reach the people in a new aspect, and incidentally tell 
them truths about your own profession, about which, as 


you know, they are sadly ignorant, as they are about the 
fire waste. 


Now the principal thing which we have to combat—in 
the seven minutes which I have left—is the conflagration 
hazard. The individual fire is not such a drain upon us, 
for if we give thought to the protection of stairways and 
elevator wells and those things we can cut down the losses 
greatly, The thing which imnoverishes us is the confla- 
gration, and it is because our cities are unprotected. 


When Mr. McFarlane wrote his article for McClure’s 
on the conflagration hazard in New York, he wrote to me 
and asked for suggestions as to how the conflagration 
hazard in New York might be reduced. Well, in view 
of our experience, it was such a simple question that I 
replied rather facetiously, that if he wished to reduce the 
fire hazard in New York, if he extended the big Pennsyl- 
vania Station across to the East River. and up to 42nd 
street and down to the Batterv. he would reduce the con- 
flagration hazard by dividing the citv into four conflagra- 
tion sections by that huge fire wall, but to abolish it alto- 
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gether was a much easier trick than that. All New York 
City has to do to abolish its conflagration hazard, great 
as it is, is to protect its window openings—that’s all. They 
build fireproof buildings, so called, and then equip them 


with wooden window frames and thin window glass. Fire — 


went through such buildings easily in San Francisco, in 
Chelsea, and in Baltimore. The conflagration would 
sweep up against the windows, break the panes, burn the 
frames, and each floor of the building became merely a 
horizontal flue, full of combustible contents through which 
the conflagration raged. 


3ut with the adoption of proper window protection, 
such as proper window shutters (which you can shut— 
you usually can’t; when a fire occurs they are rusted open, 
in this country) or if you don’t have a standard shutter, 
use metal window frames, wired glass in standard metal 
frames. Such frames can be so constructed, stayed and 
locked that they hold that wire glass until a temperature 
is attained which melts the glass. 


Now I do not mean to say that fire could not occur 
in combustible contents and be so hot that it would not 
burn out, melt out, this barrier of metal window frames 
and wired glass, but it would not burn far into another 
building, similary equipped, with any kind of a fire de- 
partment; it arrests the spread of fire until the department 
gets there and checks it, no matter what the wind may be. 

Now a brick, stone or concrete building is a fire wall; 
it is a fire stop of itself if the fire can be kept out of it. 
All you have to do is to fortify your windows to attain 
that object. 

What is true of New York City is true of all cities 
in the country. Even the little cities of the country have 
houses of brick, stone and concrete, and if those buildings 
are so protected, particularly if there are streets at right 
angles through the center, built of brick, stone and con- 
crete, you would have the equivalent of a maltese cross 
fire wall crossing in the center of these small cities. 

There is only one thing that can invalidate that prop- 
osition and that is wooden shingles. So long as wooden 
shingles are used, just so long we will have conflagrations 
The wooden shingle is the worst conflagration breeder 
we have. Not only does it ignite after months of drouth 
immediately a spark alights on it, but it furnishes the 
flying fire brand, where the wind tears it away and drops 
it around in different parts of the city. That is what 
burned Chelsea, the wooden shingle. 

Any conflagration will have a more or less clearly 
defined fire line, and that fire line will, of course, get 
longer as the conflagration advances; but in Chelsea, with 
shingle roofs, after the first half hour there was no fire 
line. People three-quarters ahead of the fire worked like 
demons to get their goods on carts to save them, but be- 
fore they could move them they had to flee for their lives: 
the fire was all about them, the burning shingles dropping 
on other shingled roofs. People had to flee; firemen had 
to leave their engines and hose in the street and run. Men. 
women, children, horses, cats, dogs, chickens, swarms of 
rats, ran in the streets of Chelsea, forgetting their com- 
mon enmity. So Chelsea burned. 

So it was at Baltimore and San Francisco, as you 
know, and it is all unnecessary. We can check these con- 
flagrations just as eaily as this little group of men 
checked these factory fires in New England. Desire pre- 
cedes functioning, the scientists tell us. We must want 
to do a thing before we develop faculties to do that thing. 
When we realize this terrible tariff, how it affects us all, 
how it increases the struggle for livelihood, the tremendous 
drain on the country that no country, no matter what its 
resources are, can stand; when we awake and work to- 


gether for the solution of this problem, when the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects adds its labor and thought to 
it; when we all realize what it is, the extent of it and 
how easily we may check this enormous waste; I believe 
we will begin an era of prosperity finer and better than 
any of which we have ever yet even dared to dream. 

I have delivered an hour’s speech in thirty minutes 
and have talked very rapidly, and can only hope I have 
been intelligible. Thank you for listening so kindly. 
( Applause.) 

Mr. Lubschez: I should like to suggest that a tran- 
scription of Mr. Wenworth’s talk be made as soon as pos- 
sible and in advance of the proceedings of this convention 
and furnished to the chairman of every sub-committee of 
the Committee on Public Information through Mr. Boyd’s 
committee. 

Motion seconded by Mr. Kohn and unanimously car- 
ried. 

Mr. Kohn: I move a vote of thanks, Mr. Chairman, 
to Mr. Wentworth for his very able address. 

The President: I should like to second that myself, 
if nobody else has done so, that a vote of thanks be voted 
to Mr. Wentworth for his very valuable and illuminating 
address; presenting a subject not new to us, he has pre- 
sented it in such a way that it has become new. 

Motion unanimously carried. 

Mr. Sturgis: I want to ask your permission to allow 
Mr. Wentworth to speak just three minutes more and 
tell us to what extent we may look to insurance companies 
to back us up when we are trying to build better construc- 
tion. 

Mr. Wentworth: Of course I can’t answer for in- 
dividual insurance companies; they are competing for 
business and have ideas of their own. But we have re- 
ceived very cordial support from insurance companies as 
organizations, and many of their special agents and agents 
are members of our association and get our literature reg- 
ularly. In America we are saddled with the agency sys- 
tem, which they have not in Europe. In Europe they. sell 
insurance over the counter and the men that sell the in- 
surance make the inspections. In this country we have 
insurance agents, the business is done through agents 
who receive a commission on their premiums, and many of 
those agents know very little about the risks which they 
insure. That is a very great drawback to the insurance 
companies’ attacking the fire waste as they should attack 
it. They need to weed out these agents who are only in- 
terested in getting their premiums and get them usually 
through social affiliations, and know nothing of the prop- 
erty which they insure. But I believe that the insurance 
boards and bureaus, with the realization of what they now 
have to meet, will be very hospitable to any approaches 
on the part of architects, and I am sure if you wish in any 
of your chapters to give consideration to this matter you 
will find the local board of underwriters very anxious and 
willing to co-operate, also the local chapter of credit men, 
most of whom have considered those things. (Applause. ) 


eee 


Personals 


Architects Tourtellotte & Hummel, of Boise, Idaho, have 
opened an office in this city at 206-7-8 Rothchild Building. 

Architect Lee Le Camp has moved his office from the 
Selling Building to 301 Empress Building. 

Architect H. M. Fancher has moved his office from 329 
Henry Building to 103 Sherlock Building. 

Architect J. Francis Williams, formerly of the firm of 
Williams & Truenbach, has moved his office from 229 Lum- 
ber Exchange Building to 529, same building. 
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F. E. Bowman & Company closed a contract for the in- 
stallation of the Abbott-Forrester Company’s low-pressure, 
electrically-driven, air-atomization, oil-burning equipment 
for their apartment house on East Seventeenth and Tilla- 
mook streets, this city. 

The Abbott-Forrester Company received the contract for 
installation of their high-pressure, oil-burning equipment 
under the battery of boilers in the Lipman, Wolfe & Com- 
pany Building. 

Architect C. A. Perry, Pacific Building, Vancouver, B. 
C., has formed a partnership with C. B. Fowler, recently 
of New York City, and will be known as Perry & Fowler, 
Pacific Building. 

Architect A. A. Cox, of Victoria, B. C., is spending much 
time at Prince Rupert in the capacity of Provincial archi- 
tect on government buildings at that place. 

The Western Clay Company, formerly located in the Beck 
Building, has moved into larger quarters in the Bates Dock 
Building, recently completed. Their new address is 176-78 
surnside street. 

Architect A. Leo Ellis, of San Francisco, has opened 
offices at 821 Shreve Building. Mr. Ellis was formerly 
with Cass Gilbert, New York City. 

Architect Frederick H. Meyer, San Francisco, has opened 
offices in the Bankers’ Investment Building. 

Architects MacDonald & MacDonald, San Francisco, 
have moved their office from the Call Building to Suite 
633 in the new Holbrook Building, 58 Sutter street. 

Architect Edward C. McManus, San Francisco, has 
opened offices at 411 Bankers’ Investment Building. 

The Sound Construction & Engineering Company, with 
head offices in Seattle, have opened offices at 723-724 
Hearst Building, San Francisco, with J. T. Walsh as man- 
ager, who was formerly associated with J. L. McLaughlin, 
of McLaughlin & Walsh, well-known San Francisco con- 
tractors. 

Architect Loring P. Rixford, San Francisco, has re- 
turned from a business trip to Victoria, B. C. Mr. Rix- 
ford drew the plans for the Union Club, of that city, now 
nearing completion. 

J. A. Drummond, Pacific Coast representative for the 
N. & G. Taylor Company, with headquarters at 422 Chron- 
icle Building, San Francisco, is on an extended business 
trip through the Northwest, calling on the trade. 

Hunter & Hudson, engineers, 328 Rialto Building, San 
Francisco, designed the heating, ventilating and electric 
work, including the boiler plant and installation, in the 
Bohemian Club Building, shown in this issue. 

The Lilley & Thurston Company, Rialto Building, San 
Francisco, well-known building material dealers, have is- 
sued a handsome booklet on steel rolling doors and shut- 
ters, which they are mailing to the trade. Have you re- 
ceived yours? 

Architect D. L. Carter has discontinued his office in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building, retiring from the practice 
of architecture. 

Mr. Fred W. Eastman, formerly of the Far West Clay 
Company. of Tacoma, Wash., is now president of the 
Oregon - Dennison Block Company, with offices at 231 
Worcester Building, this city. 

The Mission Marble Works has opened offices at 503- 
504 Empress Building, corner Broadway and Yamhill 
streets, Portland, and are fitting up a beautiful display room 
showing the products of their quarries. 

Mr. John G. Wilson has moved his office from 419 Wor- 
cester Building to Room 606, same building. 

The Laura Baldwin Doolittle Studios have just finished 
decorating and furnishing the new private sanatorium es- 
tablished by Dr. Evans, 1204 East Twenty-second street 
north. 


The brick and terra cotta on the Bohemian Club shown 
in this issue was furnished by the Steiger Terra Cotta & 
Pottery Works, with offices in the Mills Building, San 
Francisco. 


Rene 


A Resume 


Recent items selected from the Daily Advance Reports of 
Tue Paciric Coast ARCHITECT. 


PORTLAND. 


Remodeling business block—Architects Sutton & Whitney 
prepared plans for remodeling a three-story brick building on 
First and Oak streets, for the Failing Estate, at a cost of $5000. 

Fire Station—Battalion Chief Holden prepared plans for a 
$25.000 fire station, to be erected at the west end of the Steel 
bridge. ; 

Flat—Plans were prepared by Architect Otto Kleeman for 
a two-story four-flat building, to be erected by Mrs. Emma 
Riley, East Twenty-seventh and Belmont. 

Business block—Architects Whitehouse & Fouilhoux pre- 
pared plans for a two-story building, to be erected by the Trem- 
ble Estate, on Park and Oak streets. The building will be a 
two-story reinforced concrete building, 80x80, and will cost 
about $50,000. 

Hospital—Architects Sutton & Whitney have been commis- 
sioned to prepare plans for a County Hospital, to be erected 
at Astoria, at a cost of about $25,000. 

School—Plans were prepared by Architects Emil Schacht & 
Son for a two-story frame school building, to be erected at 
Sublimity, at a cost of $6000. 

Residence—Arndt Anderson, Architect and Builder, prepared 
plans for a six-room frame residence for C. F. Anderson, to 
cost $2500. 

Residence—Architect H. M. Fancher prepared plans for a 
$3000 seven-room frame bungalow, to be erected for J. W. 
Hyatt in Eastmoreland. 

Residences—Stokes & Zeller, architects and builders, pre- 
pared plans for two one-story frame residences, for Mrs. E. J. 
Eden, and a two and one-half-story, half timber residence for 
C. D. Starr. 

Stores and Apartments—Architect Fred A. Legg prepared 
plans for a brick combination building, to be erected for him- 
self on Fremont and Commercial streets. The building will be 
a two-story brick, 75x90, and will cost about $12,000. 

Store building—Parker & Banfield, architects and builders, 
prepared plans for a one-story store building, to be erected on 
East Twenty-first and Hassalo, for L. C. Michelson. 

Residence—E. Little has commissioned Architects Johnson 
& Mayer to prepare plans for a two-story Swiss chalet, to be 
erected in Riverwood. 

Library—Architect W. F. Tobey has completed plans for a 
one-story brick library building, to be erected in Albany, 
Oregon. 

School—Plans were prepared by Goodrich & Goodrich for a 
$7500 school building, for the Willsburg School District. 

Club building—Architects Claussen & Claussen have been 
selected to prepare plans for a club building, for the Portland 
Turn Verein. The building will be a two-story brick 76x160, 
and will cost about $40,000. 

Residence—Architects Johnson & Mayer are preparing 
plans for a two and one-half-story, 11-room residence, to be 
erected on Prospect and Montgomery Drives, for O. R. 
Menefee. 

Remodeling bank—Architects Whitehouse & Fouilhoux are 
preparing plans for remodeling the Lumbermens National Bank 
in the Lumbermens building. 

Apartment house—Architects Bennes & Hendricks have 
been commissioned by A. C. Callan to prepare plans for a 
$65,000 apartment house. The building will be four stories 
60x80, and will have eight apartments to a floor. 

Residence—Plans were prepared by Architects Bennes & 
Hendricks for a seven-room Dutch colonial residence, to cost 
$5000, for Gerald Beebe. 

School—School Architect F. A. Naramore prepared plans for 
an eight-room reinforced concrete school building, to be erected 
in Kenton, at a cost of $75,000. 

Residence—Architects Jacobberger & Smith are preparing 
plans for a nine-room frame residence, to cost $7000, for G. H. 
Gilpin. 

Church annex—Architects Jacobberger & Smith are prepar- 
ing plans for an addition 59x62 in size, to the Madaline Catholic 
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Church, on East Twenty-fourth and Siskiyou. It will be 3 
frame building with stucco exterior, and cost about $8000. The 
same architects are also preparing plans for a Catholic Church, 
to be erected in Tillamook, Oregon. ; 

Summer home—Plans were prepared by Architect Aaron H. 
Gould for a $3000 bungalow, to be built at Gearhart Park, for 
M. Levy. 

Theater—The Portland Amusement Company had plans 
prepared by Architects Bennes & Hendricks for a_one-story 
reinforced concrete theater 50x100, to be erected on Fourth and 
Burnside streets, at a cost of about $10,000. 

Residence—Architects Bennes & Hendricks prepared plans 
for a two-story, eight-room frame residence, for Edward Moul- 
ton, to cost $5000. : 

Residence—Architects Jacobberger & Smith are preparing 
plans for a 12-room bungalow, to be erected at Garden Home, 
for F. I. Webber. 

Store building—Architects Claussen & Claussen are prepar- 
ing plans for a one-story brick store building 25x90, to be built 
on Broadway and Flanders streets, for W. L. Wood. 

Theater and stores—Architect Earl A. Roberts has been 
commissioned by J. W. Perkins, of Roseburg, to prepare plans 
for a theater and store building, to be erected at that place. 
The building will be one story and basement, brick, 80x101, and 
will cost $10,000. 

Residence—Architect Charles W. Henn prepared plans for a 
two-story frame residence, stucco exterior, to be erected by 
Judge Morrow, on Summit Drive, at a cost of about $7000. 

Residence—Plans were prepared by Architect J. B. Clark 
for a modern two-story frame residence for Peter Clovis, to 
cost about $3500. 


OREGON. 


Apartment house—Eugene. Architect J. R. Ford is prepar- 
ing plans for an apartment house for Bartle-Sweaney Company. 
The building will be three stories, of Spanish design, and will 
have 24 apartments, and cost $35,000. 

Pavilion—Estacada. The Portland Railway, Light & Power 
Company will build a pavilion 40x100, at a cost of $4000. 

Buildings—Florence. The Harbor Sound Investment Com- 
pany of Eugene, is preparing plans for a residence for A. Phil- 
gren, and one for W. H. O’Kelley. Also two frame store 
buildings for Miller & O’Kelley. 

City Hall—Ontario. Bonds for $17,000 have been voted with 
which to erect a two-story City Hall. 

Bungalow—Eugene. Architect D. L. Harden prepared plans 
for a modern six-room bungalow, for James R. Veitch. 

Hotel addition—Independence. W. T. Stein will build 
two-story addition to the LaRona Hotel during the summer. 

School—Near Yamhill. The Episcopalians will spend $20,000 
for school buildings, at Oak Hill Farm, this summer. Paul T. 
Stucke is to be superintendent of construction. 

Lodge—Albany. The Knights of Pythias will erect a two- 
story lodge building 103x134, to cost $35,000. 

Asylum buildings—State Architect W. C. Knighton prepared 
plans for five buildings, to be erected at the State Insane Asy- 
lum, at a cost of $20,000. 

Hotel—Halfway. C. H. Baird has started work on a $10,000 
hotel building. 

Library—La Grande. The Carnegie Commission has made an 
appropriation of $12,500 for a library. 

School—Springbrook. At a special election it was voted to 
erect a $5000 school building. 

School—Sweet Home. Plans have been accepted by the 
Union School Board for a $6000 Union High School building. 

School—Yoncalla. Architect John Hunzicker, of Eugene, 
has prepared plans for a two-story brick school building, to 
cost $25,000. 

School—Cottage Grove. Frank H. Morrison, architect and 
builder, of Dallas, has been commissioned to prepare plans for 
a two-story, eight-room brick school building, to cost $40,000. 

Church—Monmouth. The Christian Church has had plans 
prepared for a modern church edifice. 

Y. M. C. A.—La Grande. A campaign has been started to 
raise a $35,000 fund with which to erect a club building. 

City Hall—Oregon City. A movement has been started for 
a new city hall. It is planned to erect a four-story reinforced 
concrete building to house all the city departments. 
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WASHINGTON. 


City Hospital—Seattle. City Architect Daniel Huntington 
has completed plans for buildings for the Tuberculosis Hos- 


pital. There will be four one and two-story buildings, con- 
structed of tile and faced with brick. 


Theater—Seattle. Architect John A. Creutzer prepared plans 
for a two-story brick theater building 60x108 for the Colonial 
Amusement Company. ; 

Lodge building—Colfax. The Knights of Pythias are hav 
ing plans prepared for a two-story brick lodge building 70x100, 
to cost $14,000. 

Business block—Pullman. Levi Ankeny, of Walla Walla, 
will erect a two-story brick business block. 

Factory—Spokane. Architects Keith & Whitehouse are pre- 
paring plans for a three-story concrete and brick warehouse, 
for the James McKee Printing Company, to cost $50,000. 

Residence—Spokane. Architect Earl W. Morrison prepared 
plans and let the contract for a nine-room, $8000 residence of 
colonial design. 

Garage—Seattle. Plans are being prepared by V. W. Voor- 
hees, for a two-story brick garage, to cost $25,000, to be erected 
for J. W. Levitt. 

Theater—Cosmopolis. Architect C. E. Troutman, of Aber- 
deen, prepared plans for a theater. 

Theater—Spokane. Local capitalists propose to erect a 
modern Class A theater building, to cost not less than $250,000. 


Normal School—Cheney. Architect Julius A. Zittel, of Spo- 
kane, is preparing plans for a building for the State Normal 
School. The building will be three stories 262x64, and will be 
of fire-proof construction, faced with pressed brick and terra 
cotta. 

School—Foster. Architects Stephens & Stephens, Seattle, 
are preparing plans for a four-room addition to the Foster 
School, to cost $10,000. 

Residence—Seattle. Architect Julian Everett is completing 
plans for a two-story brick residence to cost $50,000, for Jules 
Redelsheimer. 

Remodeling theater—Aberdeen. Harry Chandler announces 
that he will remodel and enlarge his theater at a cost of $15,000. 


Warehouse—Seattle. Captain A. C. Powell has been com- 
missioned by the Port of Seattle, to prepare plans for a five- 
story reinforced concrete warehouse, to cost $100,000. 


Theater—Seattle. Architect B. Marcus Pretica will start 
plans at once for a $350,000 theater building for Alexander 
Pantages. 

Business block—Leavenworth. Architect Robert Brown, Se- 
attle, is preparing plans for a three-story concrete and brick 
building, for A. C. Barcley, at a cost of $25,000. 

Church—Pullman. Plans were prepared by Architect Wil- 
liam Swain for a $20,000 church, to be erected for the United 
Presbyterians. 

Jail—Pasco. Architect Van Dusen prepared the plans for a 
$20,000 jail, to be built by Franklin County. 


Printing shop—Aberdeen. Welsh & Richards are planning 
to build a two-story brick building 25x100, to be used for a 
printing shop. 

Court House—Seattle. Plans prepared by Architect Warren 
Gould, for a $950,000 Court House, have been approved and 
bids will be opened June 3. 


Hotel—Spokane. Architect C. Harvey Smith is preparing 
plans for a hotel for M. C. Weir Company. The building will 
be a five-story reinforced concrete building, 130x142, and will 
cost $250,000. 

Alteration, office building—Seattle. Architect A. J. Russell 


has completed plans for altering the interior of the Eilers 
building, at a cost of about $20,000. 


School—Seattle. Plans have been prepared by School Archi- 
tect Edgar Blair for a two-story $50,000 brick addition to the 
West Woodland School, also plans for a two-story reinforced 
concrete school building, to be erected at Madison Park, at a 
cost of $75,000. 

Hotel annex—Aberdeen. Architect C. E. Troutman pre- 
pared the plans for a three-story concrete addition 50x60 to the 
Rockwell Hotel. 

School—Aberdeen. Architect C. E. Troutman prepared 
plans for an eight-room, two-story school building, to be erected 
in the West End. 

Theater—Toppenish. Joseph Bunnell will build an addition 
to his theater 46x90 in size. 

Store and club—Vancouver. Architect D. Nichols is pre- 
paring plans for a two-story brick building 100x100, to be 
erected for J. D. Myers, at a cost of $20,000. 

Business block—Bremerton. Architects Huntington & Love- 
less, Seattle, prepared pians for a two-story addition to the 
B. F. Harrison building, to cost $20,000. 

Settlement Home—Seattle. Architect B. Marcus Pretica is 
preparing plans for a two-story building 50x112 for the C. J. W., 
to cost about $20,000. 

Residence—Seattle. Architects Sunders & Lawton prepared 


plans for a two-story frame residence for W. S. Allen, to cost 
$4500. 






























































IDAHO. 


Business block—Troy. T. H. Christie is contemplating the 
erection of a modern two-story brick business block, 770x120. 

Business block—Kooskie. J. L. Gross has begun work on 
a two-story concrete business block. 

Business block—Pocatello. E. C. White & Company had 
plans prepared for a modern two-story brick store and office 
building. 

Bath-house—Lava Springs. Architect Marcus Grundfor, Po- 
catello, is pprearing plans for a bath-house, to cost about 
$10,000. 

Depot—Plummer. Work has been started on a $12,000 depot 
for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad. 

Court House and Jail—Pocatello. Architect W. A. Samms 
has been commissioned to prepare plans for a two-story addi- 
tion to the Court House, to cost about $30,000. 

Lodge building—Bonners Ferry. Architects Keith & White- 
house, Spokane, are preparing plans for a two-story brick build- 
ing for the Knights of Pythias, to cost $15,000. 

Store building—Pocatello. A. W. Fisher will erect a one- 
story concrete store building 30x100. 

School—Bonners Ferry. Architects Keith & Whitehouse, 
Spokane, have been commissioned to prepare plans for a two- 
story brick school building. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Stores and Apartments—Vancouver. Architect William F. 
Gardiner prepared plans and let the contract for a four-story 
store and apartment building, for Barrett & Deane, to cost 
$50,000. 

Office building—Vancouver. W. H. Lucas is contemplating 
the erection of a 10-story, fire-proof office building 50x120, to 
cost $600,000. 

Theater—Vancouver. Architects Braunton & Leibert are 
preparing preliminary plans of the proposed theater building, 
to be erected by Walter Sanford. 

School—Victoria. Architect E. E. Watkins prepared the 
plans and let the contract for a $65,000 two-story, eight-room 
brick school building. 

Hotel—Kamloops. Architect W. T. Whiteway prepared 
plans for a five-story brick hotel building, to cost $250,000, for 
the Kamloops Hotel Company. 

Residence—Vancouver. Plans were prepared and the con- 
tract let by Architects McKenzie & Kerr for a $30,000 resi- 
dence, to be erected for F. L. Buckley. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 


Bakery—Plans have been completed by Architects Welsh & 
Carey for a two-story brick bakery and stable, to cost $30,000, 
for Richard I. Whelan. 

Store and Rooming House—Architects Edward A. Larsen 
and David C. Colman have plans prepared for a three-story 
$10,000 store and rooming house for William Strenli. 

Apartment House—Architect Harry Skidmore has revised 
plans prepared for a six-story brick apartment house for L. B. 
Burnett, to cost $50,000. 

Hotel—Plans are being prepared by Architect Herman Barth 
for a four-story hotel 52x75, to cost $25,000. 

Store and Office—Architects Miller & Colmesnil have pre- 
pared plans and let the contract for a three-story store and 
office building, to cost $60,000, for the Santa Christiana Invest- 
ment Company. 

School—Plans were prepared by Architect William H. 
Weeks for a one-story, six-room reinforced concrete school, for 
Maxwell School District. 

Apartment House—Architect W. G. Hind prepared plans 
for a three-story frame apartment house to cost $28,000, for 
Dr. Clyde S. Payne. 

Apartment House—Architect Maxwell G. Bugbee prepared 
plans for a four-story brick apartment house for Charles Stan- 
ton to cost $60,000. 

Residences—Plans were prepared by Architect C. M. Cook 
for two frame residences to cost $5000 each for J. W. Howard. 
The same architect also prepared plans for three $5500 resi- 
dences for Mrs. McCroskey. 

Hotel—Plans are being prepared by Architect Charles J. 
Roussean for a seven-story steel and reinforced concrete hotel 
building, to be erected for Hansen and Johnson, at a cost of 
$70,000. 

Church—Architect John J. Foley prepared plans for a $25,000 
Catholic Church to be erected at Modesta. 

Residence—Architect John Hudson prepared plans for a 
$20,000, 14-room frame residence to be erected in Berkeley, for 
Mrs. E. J. Culver. 

Apartment House—Architect William H. Weeks completed 
plans for a seven-story steel frame and brick apartment house 
for the Charles C. Judson Estate, to cost $80,000. 


THE PACIFIC COAST ARCHITECT 


HEAVY DUTY ROTARY TYPE PLANT 


“RICHMOND” 


Stands for efficiency in Vacuum Cleaning “STEAM ASPIRATOR” 
“ROTARY” and “PISTON” types—the only THREE successful machines 
that have stood the test of TIME. 

Manufactured by the Richmond Radiator Co., New York and Chicago, 
in all sizes from the small residence plants to the largest system in the 
world—Sixty Sweeper Capacity. 


CAMERON-SCHROTH CO. 


SELLING AGENTS 
JNO. H. NIEDERMARK GROVER McHUGH 
603 Board of Trade 508 New York Block 224 So. Howard St. 
Portland, Ore. Seattle, Wash. Spokane, Wash. 








G. P. EISMAN 
LUMBER CO. 


G. P. EISMAN, Proprietor 


Residence, East 1550 
Phones—Marshall 2248, A 1274 
Warehouse, East 5716 


Exclusive Agents for T. Wilce’s Chicago Celebrated 


Eastern High-Grade 
Hardwood Flooring 


Do you want the BEST oak flooring obtainable 
in the world ? 


Do you want the hardest maple grown in Wisconsin 
or Michigan ? 
We carry it in stock and our prices are right. 


Do you want to avoid getting a dose of the porous 
Japanese or Siberian oak flooring ? 


Then send us your orders. We also lay the flooring 
and finish the floors and successfully carry through 
any sized contract for house or public building in 
oak, maple or fir. 


Office, 931 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Warehouse, 314 EAST WASHINGTON ST. 
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LivinG ROOM. 
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THE ABOVE THREE ROOM FLOOR PLAN 


vociown coe HOLMES 
Disappearing 
sain Bed Co. 


With the sliding doors, is equal 
Selman Building, Van. 9 @0Y five rooms, usually given 
couver, British Columbia to Apartment Houses. 
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JOURNAL BUILDING 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Airy Lace Curtains 
Summery Wall Papers 
Cool Upholsteries 


Dominate in the Upholstery Section 


ISLES OF HOME-MAKING HELPFULNESS— 
arcades of suggestions for the furnishing of the 
summer home, the bungalow and the beach 
house. 

Cretonnes in the English pattern; Lattice 
cross-bar with imitation filet borders, new sun-fast draperies, 
scrim curtains of excellent quality with hemstiched border. 
Couch and Cushion covers in many designs and colorings. 

The furnishing of your home is easily solved here. Sug- 
gestions for making the living room cool and interesting, 
how to put a touch of spring time into the bedroom, and 
how to make the dining room look cool and inviting in summer. 

Our Bureau of interior decoration will help you solve the 


summer home furnishing problem without any cost what- 
soever. 


Fifth Floor 


Sipman Wolfe £ Co 


BANKERS 
TRUST 
COMPANY 
BUILDING, 


NEw YORK 


Marc Eidlitz 
& Sons. 
Contractors 


Trowbridge & 


Livingston, 
Architects 
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an Dahl- 
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ae Products 
in the 
Bankers 
Trust 
Building 


“Throughout the building the time-worn combustible idea of 
trim has been completely obviated. This structure is essen- 
tially fireproof, for not a particle of inflammable trim is to be 
found in it.’’ 

‘*This is another installation of the Dahlstrom products which 
can be truthfully given credit for making the first totally fire- 
proof building. Certainly no concern has been more responsi- 
ble in bringing about the ideal fireproof building than has 
the Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co.’? — Architecture for May. 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR CO. 


Executive Ofices & Factories, 39 Blackstone Avenue, Jamestown, New York 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 
or our nearest Representative, Camp Te-Roller, Colman Bldg., Seattle, Washington 
























SPECIALISTS IN 


jC. Baver Furnace Cn, 
. Oil Burning Equipment 


Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers 






Agents for the National System of Automatic 
Regulation. Heating and Ventilating of 
Public Buildings a Specialty 








Wholesale Dealers in 


Registers and Boynton Furnaces 


J. C. Bayer 
Manufacturer of 
Steel Ceilings, Skylights, 
Metal Windows, Cornice 










Abbott Forrester Company 


332 Mohawk Building, Portland, Oregon 
Telephone Marshall 2281 








Office, 204 MARKET ST., PORTLAND, ORE. 
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ORNAMENTAL WIRE,IRON,BRASS & BRONZE WORK. 
=x SON 9 


YUL MOL gO on 
Store & Orrice RaItine 


















TELEPHONES 
Rahs ys, GRILL WORK FOR ELEVATOR ENCLOSURES, Main 2000 A.-2026 
RES Sieeteeed ELEVATOR CABS STAIRWORK BALCONY: 
RRP oe Na RAILINGS, FIRE ESCAPES ETC. 


PORTIAND, Oregon. 








ROBERT HENTSCHEL 
J. G. MACK & CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 





ARCHITECTURAL AND ART 
INDUSTRIAL BOOKS 
FOREIGN LITERATURE 








Are prepared to submit original sketches in 
color of modern and correct interior decora- 
tive schemes for the home, hotel, club and 
lodge-room, and also to execute all work of 
this character in a skillful manner. In- 
quiries and requests for suggestions invited. 
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FREDERICK & NELSON ~Sea¢4e 
Make 2 Specialty of 
ARTISTIC INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


and will Sladly submit suggestions 
sketches and estimates upon 
request- Correspondence isinvited 
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Northwest Steel Company 


TELEPHONES: MAIN 4016, A 5319 


Steel Beams, Channels, Angles, Tees, Bars, Univer- 
sal Mill Plates, Tank and Flange Plates, 
Black and Galvanized Sheets 


Fabricators ot Structural Steel 


Office, Works and Warehouse 
Foot of North Sixteenth St., Portland, Oregon 
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VAN WATERS - COOK MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Hester System 


OF STORE FRONT CONSTRUCTION 


The 


Office and Factory 
EAST ASH, CORNER SIXTH STREET 
Portland, Oregon 


Phone East 1581 


Co-Ran Fresh Air 
BED Stands half in your room 

and half out of doors 
Combines Sleeping Porch and Indoor Bed Room. 


Keeps bedding dry. Screened in. Wind, Rain, Fly 
and Mosquito-proof. 


ABSOLUTELY SANITARY 
AND COMFORTABLE. 


439 Stark Street (Cor. 12th), Portland, Oregon 


PHONE MAIN 8855 


for your buildings— 


will prove most satisfactory 


a \\ 


We. 


Reinforced 
Concrete 


and economical 


Write us about the building you are contemplating. Our 
expert concrete engineers are at the call of architects. Get 
our catalogue showing our building products. Our technical 
points for finishing concrete are superior. A postal card 
will bring you our handbook on waterproofing concrete 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY 


1105-6-7 WILCOX BUILDING 


PORTLAND - 


- OREGON 
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In: building and 
construction work, 
yy Our catalog and J 
other information 
will interest you. 
We have a line of 
recognized stand- 
ards and specialties 
worthy of investi- 


: by 


F.T. CROWE & CO. 


SEATTLE, PORTLAND, TACOMA, SPOKANE 


A. G. WHITEMAN H, B. SHOFNER 


Oregon Art Tile 
| Company 
We make a specialty of Artistic Fire 
Places and Mantels. Estimates fur- 
nished for Tile Floors, Bath Rooms, etc. 


Designs Furnished 
on Application 


PHONES: MAIN 3889, A 7323 


' Office ond Show Room 
413. ALDER STREET, PORTLAND, ORE. 


KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS BUILDING 


‘Construction and 
Castings 


All Architectural. Iron 


Steel Post Caps 
Sidewalk Doors | 


Pacific Iron Works 


East End of Burnside 
Street Bridge 


Portland :: _ Orégon 


The Daily Advance 
Building Report issued 
by “The Pacific Coast 
Architect” is of vital 
importance to YOU! 


Are YOU getting it P 


It MAKES Business 
It HELPS Business 
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BUILDING MATERIALS 
TCONTRACTORS 
UPPLIES 


In building and 
construction work, 
our catalog and 
other information 
will interest you. 
We have a line of 
recognized stand- 
ards and specialties 
worthy of investi- 


F.T.CROWE & CO. 


SEATTLE, PORTLAND, TACOMA, SPOKANE 


A. G. WHITEMAN H. B. SHOFNER 


Oregon Art Tile 
Company 


We make a specialty of Artistic Fire 
Places and Mantels. Estimates fur- 
nished for Tile Floors, Bath Rooms, etc. 


Designs Furnished 
on Application 


PHONES: MAIN 3889, A 7323 


lot 


Office and Show Room 
413 ALDER STREET, PORTLAND, ORE. 


KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS BUILDING 


Immediate 
Delivery 


In Stock in Yard 
Complete Line 
of Beams, 
Channels, 
Angles, Plates 


Construction and 
Castings 


All Architectural Iron 


Steel Post Caps 
Sidewalk Deors 


Pacific Iron Works 


East End of Burnside 
Street Bridge 


Portland :: Oregon 


The Daily Advance 
Building Report issued 
by “The Pacific Coast 
Architect” 1s of vital 
importance to YOU! 


Are YOU getting it P 


It MAKES Business 
It HELPS Business 














Mt. DIABLO 
CEMENT 


San Juan Lime 
FOR PLASTERING 


Imperial Lime 


FOR BRICK WORK 


Henry Cowell Lime & Cement Co. 


507-8 Railway Exchange Building 


Phones: Marshal! 2134, A 3220 


COMPO 
ORNAMENTS 


We Do 
Modelling and Carving 


We Manufacture 


Staff, Composition, Cement Casts 
Plastic Relief 


J.D.Tresham Mig.Co. 


E. TentH & Lincotn Sts. PORTLAND, ORE. 
Telephone East 538 


West Side Office 315 Couch Building 
Phone Marshall 2577 


Timms, Cress & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Manufacturers Agents 


and Jobbers 


184-186 Second Street, Between Yamhill and Taylor 


Portland, Oregon 


Herringbone Metal Lath 


Painted Galvanized Ingot Iron 


Self -Sentering Lath 


For Partitions, Floor Slabs, Roofs and Ceilings 
Diamond Mesh and Sheet Metal Lath 
Hannon Metal Corner Bead 


also a complete line of 


Building Specialties 


PAINTS AND PAINTERS’ SUNDRIES 





Washington Brick, Lime & 
Sewer Pipe Company 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural 
Terra Cotta 


Glazed matt and standard, all 
colors, Face brick, plastic and 
dry press, all colors; Common 
brick, Fire brick, Fire clay, 
Sewer pipe, Partition tile, Tile 
coping, Mantel tile, Hollow 
Building blocks, Flue lining, 
Electric conduit tile, Chimney 
pipe, Chimney tops and 
White lime 


General Office Portland 
Spokane, Washington 801-2 Lewis Building 











